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Direct-Damage 


and 


Use-and-Occupancy 


Insurance on Power Kquipment 


HE wide scope of insurance in its 
modern application to textile 
mills may be brought to mind 
by a mere list of a few of the 
most common forms: fire, windstorm, 
sprinkler-leakage, manufacturers’ liabil- 
ity, public-liability, transporta- 
tion, paymaster-robbery, direct- 
damage, and use-and-occupancy. 
These apply to the whole plant, 
its buildings, productive and 
power machinery, boilers, motor 
trucks, goods in transit—in fact, 
every phase of the business. 

A field obviously so broad 
cannot even be outlined in the 
limits of a single short article. 
This discussion will, therefore, 
be limited to two forms; viz., 
direct-damage and use-and-occu- 
pancy insurance on power-plant 
equipment, which every mill 
probably has to a greater or less 
extent. Within this corner of the 
field it is proposed to consider a 
few of the principles by which 
coverage may be decided upon, logical 
amounts and limits calculated, and 
proper adjustments secured. 


Definitions 


Let us first define “direct-damage in- 
surance” in terms of the coverage it 
gives, for instance, in boiler explosions ; 
viz., (a) loss resulting from damage to 
property of the insured by reason of the 
explosion; and (b) liability for loss 
resulting from damage to property of 
others, by reason of the same explosion. 
The fact of coverage of both the in- 
sured’s property and the property of 


By Miles Sampson 


others is important, and will be referred 
to again. 

The other kind of insurance to be con- 
sidered — namely, use-and-occupancy — 
would cover, for the same case: (a) 
loss to the insured due to complete or 


Practically every power-plant casu- 
alty coverage can now be had in two 
policies; viz., “boiler” and “machinery.” 
The accompanying article offers guid- 
ance for those responsible for proper 
insurance coverage. 
advantages and limitations of inspection 
service, setting the “one-accident limit” 
for direct-damage losses, determining 
the “maximum daily indemnity” for use- 
and-occupancy losses, choosing between 
spare units and insurance, and making 
complete claims. 


partial stoppage of production of goods 
by reason of the explosion, and (b) cost 
of temporary repairs made to reduce 
or a void loss of production. 

It may be well.to note in passing that 
direct-damage insurance may be thought 
of as the underlying form. It is always 
required that this insurance be carried 
as a prerequisite to writing use-and- 
occupancy insurance. The latter will 
not be written by itself. 


Two Policies Considered 


Boiler insurance is a well-established 
form, covering an old and familiar 
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It explains the 


hazard in a way which is now entirely 
standardized. Other pressure vessels, 
heaters, economizers, kiers, tanks, etc., 
are written on the same policy, and the 
pressure piping connecting the boiler 
with the machine using the steam may 
also be covered. 

Practically every other piece 
of power-plant apparatus can 
now be insured under a single 


other policy, the “machinery 
policy.” This—in its present 
form, at least—is not old, 


has been undergoing substantial 
changes in the past few years 
both in form and substance, and 
has moreover combined several 
policies in one. It has been 
standardized among the various 
companies, so that their policies 
are now alike in wording, cover- 
age, and rates, and are more 
direct, liberal, and comprehen- 
sive than ever before. It is in- 
clusive of such differing items 
of equipment as engines, fly- 
wheels, shafting and pulleys, turbines, 
motor-generator sets, transformers, and 
switchboards—all under one cover. 


Inspection Service 


Before proceeding with a discussion 
of these two policies, let us consider the 
inspection which is a preliminary to 
the placing of any insurance and fol- 
lows it through its life. 

A life-insurance company cannot 
afford to insure all comers. No more 
can a casualty company insure all tur- 
bines, boilers, or transformers without 
being reasonably sure of their condi- 
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Table I 


Values Exposed to One Accident 





Per Cent Estimated Possible 
Repro- Accrued _ Destruction 

ductive Depreci- Present in One Accident 
Description Cost ation Value Per Cent Amount 
Boiler house 75,000 15 63,750 25 15,900 
Boilers. 300,000 50 150,000 50 75,000 
Piping... 50,000 50 25,000 33 8,300 
Auxiliaries. 40,000 50 20,000 33 6,600 
Turbine house 50,000 15 42,500 15 6,400 
Turbines 200,000 30 140,000 20 28,000 
Abutters 100,000 25 75,000 25 18,800 
$815,000 $516,250 $159,000 
tion. This means inspection before the the coverage may be so absurdly low as 


risk is accepted and regular inspection 
while it is carried. It is a part of the 
service the insured pays for, and a very 
important part. The technique of in- 
spection has been developed most effec- 
tively, perhaps, in fire insurance, by the 
large Factory Mutual and Factory In- 
surance Association groups. Boiler in- 
spection, old and well established, is 
also highly developed, and is as effec- 
tive and reliable as human technical skill 
can make it. In both these cases the 
inspection service of an insurance com- 
pany is a valuable aid to the operating 
safety of a plant, particularly where 
plant maintenance is not taken care of 
properly. 

The technique of inspections under 
the machinery policy has not, it seems 
to the writer, developed to the accuracy 
of the foregoing. This may be due to 
its comparatively recent development 
and present state of change. 


Supplements Care 


[n no case, however, should inspection 
be thought of as other than an aid to 
safe operation. It does not and cannot 
supplant good intelligent supervision 
and operating care, which so often dis- 
cover probable causes of future trouble 
and rectify things before an accident 
causes losses to all concerned. 

It does supplement such care, and 
furnishes a spur which continually 
makes it better. As an example, the 
writer knows of one case where a low 
generator - insulation resistance was 
found by an electrical inspector and the 
insurance cancelled. The cause was 
sought and found by the regular opera- 
tor, and remedied to such an 
that full coverage was restored. 

On the other hand, inspection service 
may reveal itself as inefficient as in 
another case of a number of headshaft 
pulleys which had been regularly “in- 
spected” and approved. When these 
were stopped for permanent removal, 
several old hub and arm cracks were 
found, showing that such pulleys had 
been unsafe to operate for a consider- 
able time. 


extent 


Boiler-Insurance Limits 


The average textile mill, it is said, 
pays insufficient attention to the amount 
or “‘one-accident limit” of its casualty 
insurance. It may, on the one hand, be 
covered to such a large sum as could 
not possibly be col.ected. On the other, 
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to be all out of proportion to the pos- 
sible losses. Believing that such a con- 
dition is not necessary, and that pos- 
sibilities exist for savings in this class 
of insurance coverage, the writer will 
offer a few comments on methods for 
establishing logical limits of coverage. 

A boiler explosion, for instance, may 
do direct damage to any one or more or 
even all of the following: the boiler 
house, piping and boilers, auxiliaries, 
turbine or engine house, turbines or 
engines and their auxiliaries, manufac- 
turing buildings and their equipment, 
and the abutters’ property. 

Inasmuch as we are dealing with 
possibilities only and must estimate, it 
will be more accurate to estimate 
reasonably small sub-divisions separately 
and by percentage. The _ estimated 
coverage which should be carried may 
thus be built up from its parts in the 
manner illustrated in Table I. 

In connection with Table I and its 
application, it should first be noted that 
it is useless to base any coverage esti- 
mate upon either original or reproduc- 
tive costs, directly. The age and ac- 
crued depreciation of the object must 
of necessity be considered by the in- 
surance company in any settlement. 
Neglect of this f may easily 


tactor 
become a cause of unwitting over-in- 
surance. 


Next it should be borne in mind that 
the percentages of possible destruction 
shown in Table I are illustrative only, 
do not necessarily fit any or all cases, 
and must be estimated according to 
conditions for each particular case. 

Finally, regard should be had for 
possible damages to abutters’ property 
for which the insurance company is 
liable but for which coverage should be 
provided. 


Boiler Use-and-Occupancy 


Any mill dependent on its boilers for 
steam used for power or process may, 
of course, be shut down completely or 





Table II 
Period Period Average 
in Relative in Relative 
Days Cost Days Cost 
I 54.0 6- 10 18.6 
2 30.0 1I- 25 11.6 
3 26.0 26- 50 5.4 
4 24.0 51-100 za 
5 21.0 101-150 9 
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partially by an explosion of those boil- 
ers. Shutdowns may be very expensive, 
accompanied as they are by the con- 
tinuance of fixed charges, such as taxes, 
insurance, salaries, watchmen’s services, 
heating expenses, etc.; with attendant 
loss of orders, profits, and prestige. 
These losses are, therefore, usually 
covered by use-and-occupancy insurance. 

The amount of insurance necessary 
is expressed in two parts: viz., as the 
“maximum daily indemnity” and as the 
“one-accident limit.” The former can 
be quite accurately calculated; the latter 
is a matter for judgment. 

As a first step in calculating the 
former, the sum total of all annual fixed 
charges should be arrived at. To this 
amount may or may not be added a sum 
equal to a normal or abnormal year’s 
profits, depending upon the decision of 
the executive as to insurance or non- 
insurance of profits. 

This figure, when divided by the 
annual working days will give the 
“maximum daily indemnity” necessary 
to fully cover these losses. The figure 
will be definitely stated in the policy, 
and represents the maximum amount of 
money which may be recovered for any 
one day of shutdown. 

The “one-accident limit” is also ex- 
pressed in the policy, and is any chosen 
sum of money which is an even multi- 
ple of the “maximum daily indemnity.” 
Thus if the latter is $700 per day, the 
former may be $7,000, or $35,000, or 
$70,000. 

Now the “maximum daily indemnity” 
chosen for any one plant must apply to 
all objects insured under the policy, be 
they boilers, kiers, economizers, or air 
tanks. However, while a boiler ex- 
plosion might be estimated as capable 
of causing a 100-day total shutdown 
(requiring a $70,000 “‘one-accident 
limit”), a kier explosion might be 
capable of causing at the most only a 
50-day, 25° shutdown. 

The total which might be recovered 
in the latter case would be 25% x $700 
for 50 days = $8,750. A total kier 
coverage of 15 days at $700 or $10,500 
would, therefore, be ample and would 
by reason of only partial shutdown 
spread over 15 — 25% or 60 days. 

In other words, while the “maximum 
daily indemnity” must be a fixed figure 
for the whole plant, the day’s coverage 
and total- recoverable can often be 
varied with judgment to retain adequate 
coverage at decreased costs. It is 
wasteful to insure a compressed-air 
tank for the same “one-accident limit” 
as a battery of boilers. The possibilities 
of protracted loss. of production are not 
present in the former case as in the 
latter. 


Insuring First Day’s Losses 


Of course a great many accidents are 
such that the damage can be and would 
be in any case repaired during the 
balance of the day of the accident and 
the night following. The rates for first- 
day losses are therefore much higher 
than for succeeding days, and the 
diminishing progression continues some- 
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Blackstone Valley Mills Association 


Holds Exhibition 
Of Machinery and Fabrics 


HE fourth exhibition of textile 
machinery, supplies and fabrics 
under the auspices of the Black- 
stone Valley Mills Association was held 
April 25, 26 and 27 in the Community 
Hall, Northbridge, Mass., the first floor 
being devoted to machinery exhibits and 
the second to displays of mill supplies 
and attractive exhibits of the products 
of a number of Blackstone Valley mills. 
A notable feature of the exercises 
Friday evening was the presence otf 
Gov. Frank G. Allen of Massachusetts, 
who was introduced by President An- 
drew Gibson of the association, and 
spoke encouragingly of the future of 
the Massachusetts and New England 
textile industry. Frederick L. Babcock, 
editor of Fibre & Fabric and one oft 
the original sponsors of these exhibi- 
tions, also spoke. Goy. Allen was re- 
ceived by a reception committee con- 
sisting of the officers of the association 
and Paul Whitin of the Paul Whitin 
Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass., John W. 
Lasell of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., and Louis R. Kerr, 
agent of the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisher- 
ville, Mass. 


As was the case two years ago the 
arrangements for the exhibition were 
in charge of George Dunn, secretary of 
the Blackstone Valley Mills Association 
and he was ably assisted by the other 
officers of the association, which were 
as follows: President, Andrew C. Gib- 
son; first vice president Gustave Schell- 
schmidt; second vice president, Donald 
Barnes; third vice president, Allan 
Smith; treasurer, James Sterling. 


The Exhibiting Mills 


The mills represented in the member- 
ship of the association whose exhibits 
of fabrics and other products formed 
one of the most attractive features of 
the exhibition, and that were shown on 
the second floor of the hall, were as 
follows: The Felters Co., Inc., Mill- 
bury, Mass.; Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisher- 
ville, Mass.; Hayward-Schuster Co., 
East Douglas, Mass.; Mayo Mills, Mill- 
bury, ; Slater Co., Inc., Webster, 
Mass.; Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, 
Mass.; Uxbridge Worsted Co., Ux- 
bridge, Mass.; Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., 
Northbridge, Mass. 


Machinery and Supply Exhibits 


LTHOUGH textile manufacture in 

the Blackstone Valley of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island is of varied 
character, and the membership of the 
Blackstone Valley Mills Association is 
similarly diversified, the majority of 
machinery and supply exhibits were 
identified with the cotton industry, and 
most of the exhibitors had exerted 
themselves to show something new 
rather than to attempt to display any 
large part of their production. Among 
the exhibits were the following: 

American Wolmanized Lumber Co. 
showed samples of their specially treated 
lumber for roof construction and sub- 
flooring. C. E. Paige, New England 
representative was in attendance. 

John Campbell & Co., New York City, 
showed their complete lines of dyestuffs. 
Camasol, super-sulphonated soluble 
castor oil and specialty products for 
processing and dyeing all textile fibers 
were featured. William A. Dainton 
was in charge. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
showed their “Cotton King” automatic 
loom, weaving clip sport fabric, and 
running about 150 picks per minute. 
Rufus Frost, Joseph Malloy, J. C. Doug- 
las, G. D. Thayer and H. G. Deering 
were in attendance. 


Draper Corp. showed their Model K 
loom weaving standard English broad- 
cloth. It was equipped with Midget 
feeler, Stafford thread cutter, sliding-bar, 
warp-stop motion and new No. 23 bat- 
tery. Marshall Newell and Thomas 
Henderson were in attendance. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., exhibited their Durant auto- 
matic cloth guider. Yates Marble and 
C. J. Leonard were in attendance. 

E. F. Houghton Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
had a large display of their Vim leather 
products. The Houghton meter for 
measuring belt slip was specially fea- 
tured. H. E. Fuhrer, manager of the 
textile leather department for New Eng- 
land was in charge of the exhibit as- 
sisted by F. A. Duff, W. A. Murray 
and J. Saunders. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., showed a card setting machine in 
operation, also complete line of card 
clothing, napper clothing and hand card 


and heddle samples. Bertil I. Becker 
was in charge of the exhibit. 
Marble-Nye Co., Worcester, Mass., 


showed their complete lines of paints, 
varnishes, enamels, starches and heavy 
chemicals. F. H. Leonard and J. E. 
Ryan were in charge. 

National Ring Traveler Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., showed samples of Went- 
worth Gravity Travelers and Went- 
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worth Double-Duty Travelers; specially 
featured was their new Gravity Express 
traveler which has a grease pocket to 
insure superior lubrication. Melvin H. 
Coffin and R. C. Munroe were in charge. 

New Bedford (Mass.) Comb Works 
showed samples of their re-needling of 
all types of half laps and top combs, 
Whitin half laps being specially featured. 
J. P. Curry was in charge. 

Saco-Lowell Shops showed one of 
their frames equipped to run with a draft 
of 18 on 60s yarn. E. E. Blake and 
James Strang were in charge. 

Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., showed a full line of their shuttles 
for weaving wool, silk, cotton and rayon, 
with their automatic cotton shuttle spe- 
cially featured. Walter D. Bates was 
in charge. 

Stafford Co., Readville, Mass., showed 
their Al Model automatic shuttle chang- 
ing loom for rayon weaving a 75 denier 
all rayon fabric in a three harness twill. 
A. Hudson was in charge assisted by 
R. Duxbury. 

Universal Textilscope Co., New York 
City, demonstrated their electrical in- 
strument for detecting the fiber content 
of yarns and fabrics. President Scott 
Huntington was in charge and was as- 
sisted by George C. Dunn. 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass., 
exhibited for the first time their auto- 
matic inspection of worsted yarns and 
the winding of the latter on to jack 
spools from a magazine creel. One of 
their No. 60 high-speed winders was 
utilized for the inspecting process, and 
the 8 in. cones produced thereby were 
run from a magazine creel on to jack 
spools at the rate of 337 yards a minute. 
The special jack spools used were made 
by the Allen Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
and had plywood heads similar to those 
of warp beams used in the Universal’s 
high speed warping system. Harold 
Armitage had charge of the demonstra- 
tion. 

Veeder-Root Co., Hartford and Bris- 
tol, Conn., showed their full line of 
counters for textile and office machinery. 
In attendance were Pres. J. T. Chidsey, 
J. E. Langendorfer, A. E. Kallinich and 
R. H. James. 

Waite Hardware Co., Worcester and 
Webster, Mass., showed a line of hard- 
ware and supplies, Clipper belt lacer 
being specially featured. J. Russell Hoey 
and J. Harold McKinstery were in 
charge. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., showed their new reverse-drive 
spinning frame running 9,250 r.p.m. on 
30s yarn with a 9 inch traverse and 2? in, 
ring. E. S. Goodspeed was in charge. 

Woonsocket (R. I.) Machine & Press 
Co., Inc., showed their No. 47 high-duty 
bale breaker. H. W. Horton, William 
O’Hara and Joseph Moss were in at- 
tendance. 
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Automatic ‘Temperature Control 


In Size Cooking and Slashing 





Fig. 1. Control for Size Cooking 


LTHOUGH a minor operation 
A wren measured by the yardstick 

of cost, or in terms of space 
occupied, or the number of employes 
engaged in the process, slashing is of 
tremendous importance in cloth manu- 
facturing. In this operation the skill 
employed in the preceding steps of 
warp-yarn production may be thrown 
away; for, regardless of how good a 
yarn may be, it can lose all its useful 
ness when improperly sized. A_ too 
lightly sized yarn will lack strength or 
will chafe; a too heavily sized yarn will 
waste starch, be wound on the beam 
wet, or break on the slasher. The 
troubles encountered in weaving im- 
properly sized yarn will absolutely de 
moralize any production schedule. 

To overcome the difficulties arising 
from poor slashing, it is necessary to 
start with a good size formula. Usually 
the simpler the size compound the better 
the results obtained. Having selected 
a size formula, the next step is to decide 
how the size shall be cooked. It is 
taking chances to just cook the ma 
terials in any manner most agreeable 
to the operator. When cooking is prop- 
erly done, not only do we get a better 
size but we get a larger volume of size. 
This is due to the increased swelling of 
the size when cooked in the best manner. 


Control of Size Cooking 


he best method of cooking size can 
be determined by experiment. But no 
two men with the same directions and 
operating with manual control will cook 
size just alike. If they are told to bring 
the size mixture to a boil in 45 mins., 
there is no question in my mind _ but 
that it would be done in a very different 
manner. Not only that, but if the same 
men were to cook several batches, the 
results would be different each time. 
lo get at the bottom of the differences, 
it would be necessary to know the 
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Reduces Warp Breakage. 


Increases Cloth Production and Quality of Weaving 


By J. Leslie Merrill 


amount of steam fed during the 45 
mins., whether it was fed gradually or 
at intervals, and also whether the tem- 
perature rose gradually or by jumps, 
perhaps falling back at times. All these 
variations make the art of cooking size 
a difficult one. 

This lack of control is overcome by 
the use of automatic temperature regu- 
lation in a mill where the writer re- 
cently conducted a test. At this mill 
the steam valve is operated by com- 
pressed air. The air pressure is applied 
or released to keep the temperature at 
the degree required by a “thermo-tyme” 
temperature regulator. This instrument, 
which governs the temperature of the 
cooking kettle, has a cam which causes 
the temperature to rise gradually from 
the cold mixture to the boil in 45 mins., 
and holds it there for 45 mins. The 
cam is shown in Fig. 1. The cam fol- 
lower is so constructed that it allows 
the steam valve controlling the tem- 
perature in the cooking kettle to remain 
open until a higher temperature 1s 
reached. 


Indefinite Repetition 


When once set, the control will repeat 
the process indefinitely, but care must 
be taken to set the cam follower at the 
proper place on the cam before starting 
to cook a new lot of size. The incline 
of the cam is adjustable, allowing for a 





Fig. 2. Control of Temperature and 
Level at Size Box 
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variation in the time required to bring 
the size to a boil. 


Saving in Starch 


With the use of this instrument we 
have a size made according to a given 
set of directions. The personal element 
is eliminated; there is exactly the same 
cook for each lot of size made. One 
of the interesting things about the con- 
trol is that it produces more and heavier 
size than the old method, when using 
the same size formula. With the auto- 
matic control, a saving of about 10% 
of starch can be made. Considering the 
benefits derived from properly cooked 
size, and the saving of materials, it is 
calculated that the control will pay for 
itself in a short time. 

A properly cooked size will insure the 
best results only when it is put on the 
yarn evenly and in the proper condition. 
During its travel from the cooking 
kettle to the size box of the slasher, 
the size must not be cooled below the 
temperature at which it is to be used. 
A cold size entering the size box would 
cool the size already there, causing un- 
even temperature. Unevenness of tem- 
perature in the size box greatly affects 
the amount of size absorbed by the yarn. 
It is wise to have the cooking tank or 
size reservoir, if one is used, near the 
slasher, and all pipes conveying size 
should be well insulated to prevent un- 
due loss of heat. 


Size Box Temperatures 


It is necessary to keep the tempera- 
ture at the size box constant and in the 
test made by the writer a temperature 
of 192° F. was maintained. The tem- 
perature tends to ‘change, especially 
when the slasher is stopped and started. 
Stopping the slasher will raise the tem- 
perature, as there is no longer a cold 
yarn entering the size, nor the cooling 
due to agitation and radiation of heat 
at the squeeze rolls. The slasher tender 
cannot conpensate for such changes. 
Only an automatic regulator can give a 
constant temperature. If we were to 
place thermometers in the size box they 
might show that the temperature varied 
considerably at different places. No 
doubt this could be overcome by repip 
ing the heating coils in the size box. 








Fig. 2 shows at the right the dial that 
regulates the temperature of the size in 
the size box. The pointer can be readily 
set to get the desired temperature. The 
thermometer at the right indicates the 
temperature of the size. 

The level of size in the size box 
affects the penetration into the yarn and 
is of the greatest importance. Ordi- 
narily, we do not find slasher tenders 
keeping the size at a constant level. An 
excellent practice is to use a mechanic- 
ally controlled size-box level, with a 
small sensitive bulb placed at the level 
at which the size should be kept. When 
the size drops below the sensitive bulb 
the latter cools, automatically opening 
the size-box intake. When the size 
rises and covers the sensitive bulb, it 
automatically closes the intake. With 
this system of controlling the flow, there 
is a variation in level of less than one 
inch. The dial at the left in Fig. 2 
shows the size-level control. Having an 
even and proper temperature with a con- 
stant level will certainly give the best 
results obtainable in applying the size 
to the yarn. 


Control of Drying 


The yarn coming from the size box 
must be dried, and it is an important 
matter to know when the yarn is 





Fig. 3. Steam Valves Controlling 
Cylinder Temperatures 


normally dry, for bone-dryness is an 
abnormal condition and is not desired. 
It is not satisfactory to judge by the 
“feel.” The best practice is to judge 
by the moisture content. Experience 
has shown that cotton warp yarn should 
contain a definite amount of moisture 
for best weaving efficiency, and that the 
best moisture content depends upon the 
yarn counts and cloth construction. In 
order to get the desired moisture con- 
tent, it is obvious that the temperature 
of the drying cylinders must be con- 
trolled, and the speed of the yarn must 
be constant. There is no difficulty in 
obtaining a constant yarn speed, but a 
uniform temperature presents compli- 
cations. 

If the speed is constant, and the tem- 
perature varies, the yarn on the loom 
beam may either be wet or dried to 
excess. Also, when the slasher stops, 
the temperature of the drying cylinders 
will increase, as the cooling effect due 
to evaporation of moisture from wet 


yarn will no longer be present. When 
the slasher starts up, the temperature 
will drop. Where there are two slash- 
ers or more using steam from the same 
line—when one slasher is shut off, the 
temperature of the other will be likely 
to rise. If compensation for this change 
in temperature were made on a manu- 
ally controlled slasher, it probably would 
be after the condition had existed for 
some time and became noticeable to the 
tender. The steam supply in many mills 
varies in pressure, causing the tempera- 
ture of the slasher drying cylinders to 
vary. Automatic temperature control 
will govern the steam intake and take 
care of all these complications. 

Fig. 3 shows the two steam valves, 
which are operated by the control in- 
strument shown at Fig. 4, to keep the 
temperatures of the drying cylinders 
constant. There are similar valves on 
the opposite side controlling the exhaust 
from the cylinders. The steam gauge 
does not register because these photo- 
graphs were taken during the noon 
hour. 

The yarn on the slasher first travels 
over the large cylinder, which in this 
case is kept at 220° F. On this cylinder 
the wet yarn is evenly dried, but not 
to the proper moisture content. The 
small cylinder in this instance is kept 
at 234° F., 14° higher than the large 
cylinder, and thoroughly dries the yarn 
on the outside, leaving the proper 
amount of moisture in the center of 
the thread. 

The control not only keeps the tem- 
peratures constant but records them on 
a chart (Fig. 4). This chart should 
be of great importance to the mill as it 
indicates the behavior of the slasher 
and allows conditions to be duplicated. 

Care must be taken in winding the 
dry sized yarn on the loom beam. A 
poorly wound beam may easily offset 
the advantages gained by a properly 
regulated slasher. 


16% Less Warp Breaks 


A test conducted by the writer has 
been referred to in this article. It was 
carried out with temperature regulating 
equipment furnished by the Taylor In- 
strument Companies in a prominent 
New England mill, to study the effect 
on weaving efficiency of automatic tem- 
perature control on slashers and size 
cooking kettles. Two sets of warps 
were made on the same slasher; the 
first set with automatic temperature 
control, and the second set with manual 
control. Warps from each set were run 
for 1,000 loom hours in looms that were 
all alike and weaving the same kind 
of cloth. On the twenty looms used for 
the test, there were 1,040 warp breaks 
in the warps made with manual control, 
while in the warps made with automatic 
temperature regulation there were only 
872 breaks. This is a reduction in warp 
breakage of 16%, which is directly re- 
flected in cloth production and quality. 

Reliable Results 
Weaving breakage and production are 


the proof of slashing efficiency, and re- 
sults obtained in actual mill operation 
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Fig. 4. Direct-Se: 


Recording Regulator 


can be depended on. Previous studies 
made under similar conditions check 
closely with the results obtained by the 
writer, and there are many instances 
of greater reductions in warp breakage 
in mills with a lower quality of man- 
agement. There can no longer be any 
doubt of the need of replacing hit-or- 
miss methods of manual temperature 
regulation with automatic control ; weav- 
ing is too costly. 


Weight of Belting 


Including Leather, Rubber, Canvas, 
Hair, and Others 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


Every once in a while somebody 
wants to know the weight of belting. 
Unfortunately there are very few hand- 
books and catalogs that give the weights 
of the various types of belts used in 
industry. I find the following weights 
in one of my books—for three types 
of belting: 


ee 0.035 Ib. per cu.in. 


Cotton and canvas.... 
0.026 to 0.05 Ib. per cu.in. 
isc scivncekis 0.045 Ib. per cu.in. 


In computations that I have made I 
find that hair belting weighs approxi- 
mately 0.035 lb. per cubic inch, and high 
grade mineral-tanned leather belting 
weighs about .030 Ib. per cubic inch. 

In this connection, users of belting 
will doubtless be interested in the follow- 
ing table which I have copied from 
Bulletin No. 41 of the Ohio Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, entitled, 
“Transmissive Power and Stretch of 
Belting,” by Prof. C. A. Norman and 
Prof. G. N. Moffat: 


Weight per ft., 


Kind of Belt pounds 
ONS Eee cccewun ens 0.266 
risk ewes Beevevancees 0.268 
Stitched CanWAS ccc. cass ec 0.36 
Oak tanned leather ........ 0.209 
Mineral tanned leather .... 0.162 
SE cnt eas ceent aes 0.314 
Se NN in oe as x dukens 0.199 
V-belt rubberized ......... 0.196 
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Clifford J. 
Cotton 
Georgia 


O-OPERATION was the general 
+ theme of the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia, and this 


was both demonstrated and discussed 
during the two-day session at Sea Island 


Swift, Elected President of 
Manufacturers Association of 


Beach, St. Simons Island, Ga., April 
25-26. About 100 members and visitors 
were present at the opening meeting, 


presided over by J. J. Scott, president 
of Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga., who 
has served the association as president 
for the 1928-29 term. 

The principal addresses of the meet- 
ing were delivered by George A. Sloan, 
secretary, The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
New York; and Major I. D. Carson, of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. They 
were followed by Frank K. Petrea, 
superintendent, Swift Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., whose subject was, “Co- 
operation with the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia,” and Joseph C. 
Cobb, secretary and treasurer, Southern 
Textile Association, Charlotte, N. C., 
who presented a discussion of The Ark- 
wrights, an organization of practical 
mill men conducting research in the 
problems of textile manufacturing. 


Welcome by H. E. Coffin 


Following the invocation by Dr. O. P. 
Gilbert, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Brunswick, Ga., Howard E. 
Coffin, president, The Sea Island Beach 
Co., welcomed the members of the asso- 
ciation and pointed out the important 
place of the coastal islands of Georgia 
in American history, and described re- 
cent developments in the progress of 
that section. Mr. Coffin stressed the 
value of modern transportation facilities 
and predicted the expansion of air mail 


service within the near future. G. T. 
Parmenter, general manager, Goodvear 
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Georgia Mill Men} 


Clearwater Mills, Cedartown, Ga., re- 
sponded to the address of welcome. 

The annual banquet was held in the 
main dining room of the Cloister Hotel 
in the evening of the first day. Special 
entertainment was furnished by The 
Cloister Hotel Orchestra, while vocal 
selections by Mrs. Julian T. Hightower, 
of Thomaston, Ga., and Henry S. Jen- 
nings, of Brunswick, were enjoyable 
features. President Scott, who acted as 
toastmaster, introduced Millard Reese, 
prominent attorney of Brunswick, who 
delivered the address, in place of Eu- 
gene Black, governor of The Sixth Dis- 
trict Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta. 
Mr. Black was not able to appear at the 
banquet because of serious illness in his 
family. The speaker urged the manu- 
facturers of Georgia to take the lead in 
demanding an improved highway system 
and an adequate reform of the state’s 
tax policies. 


C. J. Swift New President 


Clifford J. Swift, vice-president and 
general manager, Swift Spinning Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., was elected president of 
the association and was duly inducted 
into that office at the final business ses- 
sion, April 26. Other officers elected 
for the 1929-30 term were: D. Ashley 
Jewell, Jr., vice-president, Crystal 
Springs Bleachery Co., Chickamauga, 
Ga., vice-president; D. W. Anderson, 
manager, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Hol- 
land, Ga., treasurer; Theo. M. Forbes, 
Atlanta, secretary; Hatton Lovejoy, 
LaGrange, Ga., general counsel; and 
C. W. Chears, Atlanta, traffic manager. 
The new board of directors is composed 
of: S. A. Fortson, president, and treas- 
urer, Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. ; 
John H. Cheatham, president and treas- 
urer, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, 
Ga.; Norman E. Elsas, secretary, Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta; Paul 
K. McKenny, vice-president and treas- 
urer, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; 


L. L. Jones, secretary, Canton Cotton 
Mills, Canton, Ga.; W. N. Banks, presi- 


dent, Grantville Hosiery Mills, Grant- 
ville, Ga.; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., 
treasurer, Valley Waste Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga.; William D. Anderson, Jr., 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; A. T. Mat- 
thews, manager, Goodrich Silvertown 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; A. G. Dudley, 


president, Athens Mfg. Co., Athens, 
Ga.; and G. I. Parmenter, manager, 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Cedar- 


town, Ga. 
Mr. Sloan’s Speech 


Necessity of cooperative activities in 
the cotton manufacturing industry, ad- 
vantages of sound cost methods, the 
promotion of style demand in cotton 
fabrics, and the development of addi- 
tional uses for cotton products, were 
stressed by Mr. Sloan in his address at 
the first session of the convention, on 
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Two-Day Meeting oy 


I mpressive A 


the subject, “The Work and Progress 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute.” 

“The proper function of the institute 
idea,” Mr. Sloan said, “is to provide a 
proper perspective for those engaged in 
the manufacture of cotton textiles. On 
the one hand, efforts to present this 
proper perspective include a_ vast 
amount of internal readjustment and 
activity within the industry itself. On 
the other hand, it is most essential that 
the industry’s external relations, as they 
are concerned with the entire industrial 
picture of this country and the public, 
be recognized, analyzed and presented 
continually in the proper light. 

“Virtually all the Institute’s activities 
have been undertaken with these 
thoughts in mind. Our work with re- 
spect to the collection and dissemination 
of statistics and the study of sound cost 
methods is primarily of an internal char- 
acter. Those activities which are de- 
signed to extend the use of cotton 
through domestic markets and enlarged 
exports are both internal and external, 
but predominantly external. With every 
effort to build up a greater interest in 
cotton and its use, it is equally neces- 
sary to have an active interest on the 
part of the mills in directing their mer- 
chandising along such lines as will per- 
mit them to respond to the changes of 
consumer demand. 

“The institute’s cost outline was well 
received by the mills and we are now 
giving serious thought to the develop- 
ment of a program which may further 
assist the mills in the application of 
sound cost principles. The interest that 
has been shown by members in this sub- 
ject indicates that here is a matter of 
major importance to a very large num- 
ber of mills. 

“In our work of extending the utiliza- 
tion of cotton we are now in the midst 
of a most interesting demonstration. In 
less than a year we have seen great pop- 
ular interest aroused in the subject of 
styled fabrics, and it seems to me that 
it is one of the most useful functions of 
the Institute to represent the industry in 
using every practical means that will 
advance this movement, not only for 
the benefit of the mills and the industry 
but also for the advantage of the public 
at large. 

“What we are doing to stimulate the 
demand for styled fabrics by no means 
indicates that there is a slackening of 
our efforts to increase the consumption 
of cotton for any other purposes. Many 
of these are so specialized and technical 
that they can be best promoted in co- 
operation with the representatives of 
other industries. 








n| Stress Cooperation 


ls Featured by 
Addresses 


‘An example is our relations with the 
Rubber Proofers Division of the Rubber 
Association of America. From a series 
of conferences with representatives and 
manufacturers of rubberized cotton fab- 
rics, the way is being prepared for the 
preparation and adoption of specifica- 
tions of fabrics that should be mutually 
advantageous both to the manufacturers 
of cloths used for this purpose and the 
manufacturers who subject these cloths 
to special treatment.” 


Talk on Advertising 


In looking ahead in business, there 
are four interdependent factors always 
present; which are, according to Major 
Carson in his address, “Can Advertis- 
ing be Applied to the Textile Indus- 
try?”, finance, production, sales, and 
public opinion. ‘Public opinion is go- 
ing on all the time,” he said, “and no 
matter how ill or well you may estab- 
lish these first three factors in your 
various business, the other is going to 
be present.” 

“ Advertising is a dynamic social force 
working for the benefit of all, according 
to Earl D. Babat, president of the 
American Sugar Refining Company,” 
Major Carson continued, “and a long- 
time partner is our business, Jarvis 
Addison Wood, said he believed adver- 
tisting is causing another to know, to 
remember, and to act. Advertising is 
one blade of a pair of shares, and selling 
is the other. Adequate distribution 
must be secured before advertising will 
bring its full reward. 

“A prevailing impression with a great 
many sales organizations seems to be 
that advertising will do what the sales 
force has failed to accomplish — dis- 
tribute the goods, influence the cus- 
tomer to rush pell-mell to buy, overcome 
sales arguments which have not been 
successfully combated, enable salesmen 
to tell so-called grouchy buyers where 
they get off, enable them to dictate 
arbitrary terms, to say to a merchant, 
‘My goods are advertised; you might 
as well buy now as you will have to 
sooner or later,’—in short, make selling 
one glorious pipe dream. 

“Remember this: if your goods can- 
not be sold without advertising, they 
cannot be sold with the aid of advertis- 
ing. Advertising does not lessen your 
responsibilities, it increases them. It 
demands more intensive work on your 
part, harder work because it is your 
job to make the advertising pay by mak- 
ing it convenient for consumers to pur- 
chase your goods. The more con- 
venience afforded the purchaser, the 
better the advertising will pay. After 


you have done your job you can right- 
fully expect advertising to annihilate 
time, to secure repeat business in larger 
quantities, and to reduce your selling 
cost. 

“Any list of manufacturers in the 
textile field carries with it such explan- 
atory notes as ‘manufacturers of grey 
goods only’, ‘finishers’, ‘entire product 
used in finishing other goods’, ‘manu- 
facture for cutting-up trade only’, ‘diffi- 
culties in trademarking’, ‘no control 
over selling’, ‘total lack of information 
about the ultimate consumer as to who 
he is, where he lives, when he buys, 
why he buys’. 

“Obviously, under the right condi- 
tions, any textile used by the public can 
be successfully advertised, and many are 
being so today. It is not a question 
whether textiles offer of themselves a 
peculiar resistance to the application of 
advertising. The difficulty lies with the 
manufacturer who has not put his house 
in such order that he can receive pub- 
licity. 

“Tt is a waste of time to consider in 
an abstract way whether or not adver- 
tising can be applied to the cotton in- 
dustry. Advertising will not solve or- 
ganization problems and no amount of 
advertising expenditure will take the 
place of clear thinking and courageous 
doing.” 

Following the address by Major 
Carson, Frank K. Petrea told of the 
activities of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia, which was 
formed in 1922 by the overseers and 
superintendents of the State. He urged 
the cotton manufacturers to give his 
organization their full co-operation and 
support, and pointed out the ad- 
vantages of the practical mill men’s 
association to the industry. 


Standardization Urged 


F. Gordon Cobb, vice-president and 
general manager, Lancaster Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, S. C., as president of 
The Arkwrights, was to have addressed 
the meeting at the opening session, but 
was not able to deliver his message in 
person. However, his address was read 
by Joseph C. Cobb, secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association. 

Mr. Cobb called the attention of 
those attending the meeting to the im- 
provement in the product of southern 
mills and the marked increase in the 
production of spinning and weaving 
equipment. This was attributed in a 
large measure to the work of the 
Southern Textile Association and its 
affiliated organization—The Arkwrights 
—composed of expert practical mill 
men engaged in working out specific 
problems by actual tests under typical 
mill conditions. 

Standardization was said to be the 
most important approach to greater tex- 
tile efficiency. The automobile indus- 
try was offered as an example of tre- 
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J. J. Scott, Retiring President of Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia 


mendous saving by the employment of 
standardization. It was stated that The 
Arkwrights were capable and willing 
to render valuable service to cotton 
manufacturers in working out correct 
standards. 

“The American Society for Testing 
Materials,” said Mr. Cobb, “as well as 
The American Engineering Standards 
Committee and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, at Washington, are making a con- 
certed effort to set up standards for 
textiles. Are the mill presidents and 
treasurers going to let such bodies of 
theoretical men set up standards by 
which your mills must manufacture 
goods, without letting your practical 
men have a voice as to whether those 
requirements are practical or not? 

“The work of the Arkwrights is abso- 
lutely unbiased in its findings. It takes 
up a problem and puts all the members 
who are experienced in the manufactur- 
ing of goods pertaining to that particu- 
lar problem to work making actual 
tests. The results of these tests are then 
studied by our Research Committee. 
This gives the Research Committee in- 
formation which enables it to return 
tests, with requests for additional in- 
formation. This procedure is continued 
until every possible doubt has been 
thrashed out.” 

The annual golf tournament was 
staged on the Sea Island Beach Course, 
under the direction of R. E. Hightower, 
Jr., on the first afternoon. P. E. Glenn, 
secretary and treasurer, Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, and I. A. McDaniel, 
assistant treasurer, Goodyear Clear- 
water Mills, Cedartown, Ga., were tied 
for honors, so the silver cup was pre- 
sented to them by Hatton Lovejoy, of 
LaGrange, Ga., at the close of the 
annual banquet. 

The final session, April 26, was fea- 
tured by the president’s address and 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Cotton Mill Convention 


Economic Subjects to Predominate 
at Atlantic City Meeting 


The nation’s cotton industry will dis- 
cuss “Today’s and Tomorrow’s Prob- 
lems,” in its convention, May 24-25, in 
Atlantic City. The program of speak- 
ers includes J. E. Edgerton, president 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Julius Klein, the new assistant 
secretary of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce; H. R. Fitzgerald, president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and Lincoln Baylies, head 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

“Future Business” will be Mr. Klein’s 
topic at the joint session of the Ameri- 
can and National Associations, Friday 
afternoon, May 24, at which there will 
be a mutual discussion of the problems 
of the industry. “The Effect of the 
American Can Decision on Merchandis- 
ing” by Nelson B. Gaskill, Washington 
attorney and a former member of the 
Federal Trade Commission and “To- 
morrow’s Problems” by W. S. Thomp- 
son, a director of the Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research, will complete the 
program for the afternoon meeting. 

30th the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association and the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
will open the convention with meetings 
of their own organizations, at which the 
presidents of the two groups will pre- 
side. Secretary W. M. McLaurine will 
present his report to the American As- 
sociation and this will be followed by 
addresses by J. E. Edgerton, president 


of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and A. W. Palmer, who is 
in charge of the Division of Cotton 


Marketing, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Mrs. Katrine Hooper, chair- 
man of the Style Advisory Board of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and O. F. Cook, chief 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture will be the 
the other speakers. 

William R. Basset, a partner in 
Spencer, Trask & Co., New York bank- 
ers, will be the principal speaker at the 
joint banquet to be held Friday eve- 
ning. Lincoln Baylies, president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers will preside. The convention 
will end Saturday morning following 
the annual meeting of the 


American 
Association. 





McKeown Heads Phila. Branch 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


PHILADELPHIA—At a special meeting 
of the Philadelphia Branch of the 
American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers, Alexander 
McKeown unanimously — elected 
president business representative 
to successd Gustave Geiges who has 
resigned his connection with the union. 

Mr. has for the last two 
vears, served both as president of the 
national organization and the Philadel- 
phia local also. 


Was 
and 


Geiges, 
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Unions Lose Ground in South 


Resentment Against Communistic Activity 
Grows as North Carolina Workers Return 


ECENT developments in the south- 

ern strike situation have been: 

Unions lose ground in Gastonia and 
Charlotte sections. 

Walk-out at Gambrill & Mellville 
Mills Co., Bessemer City, N. C., a failure 
as the approximately 50 strikers are 
easily replaced. 

Workers return to Pineville plant of 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
and to Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City. 

Only a few hundred strikers still out 
at Loray plant of Manville-Jenckes Co., 
Gastonia. 

Termination of strike at Bemberg and 
Glanzstoff plants, Elizabethton, Tenn., 
predicted as large number of employes 
indicate willingness to return. 

Despite expectation of settlement of 
strikes in plants of Brandon Corp., 
Greenville, S. C., workers committee re- 
jects managements’ offer that they re- 
turn to work and have adjustments made 
later. 

Commissioner Charles G. Wood, sent 
to strike area by U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
returns to Washington after stating that 
Communistic activities of National Tex- 
tile Workers Union hinder attempts to 
aid deserving workers in negottations 
with employers. 

Senator Wheeler, of Montana, intro- 
duces resolution providing for investiga- 


tion into labor conditions in southern 
industry; after debate resolution re- 
ferred to committee on manufactures. 


* * * 


All developments in the textile strike 
areas indicate that, instead of making 
headway, unions have lost ground 
steadily. This is particularly true in 
the Charlotte and Gastonia area where 
mills have been able to secure sufficient 
workers to fill places of strikers and 
where the main nucleus of the National 
Textile Workers Union activity seems 
to be the continued resistance of a few 
hundred workers at the Loray plant in 
Gastonia. 

Resentment against the type of cam- 
paign waged by that union continues 
to grow and indications point to col- 
lapse of its movement. 

At time of going to press no real 
progress seems to have been made in 
reaching a settlement in the strikes in 
the various South Carolina mills, al- 
though negotiations are still pending. 

Resolution introduced by Senator 
Wheeler into the Senate is not regarded 
as particularly important nor as having 
any potential significance in the situa- 
tion, 

Impartial observers feel that the 
National Textile Workers Union, with 
its Communistic appeal, has defeated 
the prospects of any real progress in 


the unionization of southern textile 
workers at this time. 
Greenville, S. C.—According to re- 


cent surveys made by representatives 
of the press, the actual number ot 
striking operatives in Gaston County, 
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including those at Loray Plant of Man- 
ville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., was 
less than 300, following resumption of 
work at Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer 
City. It was reported that more em- 
ployes applied for work at Mill No. 5, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Pineville, N. C., 
than the combined night and day shifts 
could use, when operations were re- 
sumed there April 29. 

An attempt to adjust the dispute at 
plants of Brandon Corp., Greenville, 
S. C., where strike has been in progress 
for almost five weeks, failed when heads 
of striking families voted 179 to 4 to 
reject proposition that readjustments of 
labor and wages be placed in the hands 
of Aug. W. Smith, president of the 
mills. It is said that about 240 families 
are receiving relief in the Greenville 
villages of Brandon Corp. 

Wennonah Cotton Mills, plant No. 2, 
Lexington, N. C., resumed operation 
April 25, after being closed because of 
labor difficulties arising from wage de- 
creases effective April 8. Employes 
returned to work under the new wage 
scale and with no recognition of the 
local organization of National Textile 
Workers Union. Plant No. 1 of this 
concern will not be started up at this 
time because of unsatisfactory market 
conditions. 

State authorities continue to inves- 
tigate the destruction of union head- 
quarters by masked mob at Gastonia 
but their efforts had met with no suc- 
cess according to late reports. Several 
strikers were arrested during the week 
by Gastonia police for parading with- 
out permit from municipal officials. 

There was some opposition to the 
proposed congressional investigation of 
labor conditions in textile mills of the 
South, North Carolina Representatives 
insisting on simultaneous investigation 
in New England and other sections if 
such action in South is decided upon. 


A.S.M.E. Textile Meeting. 
May 8. 


A combination inspection trip and 
dinner meeting will be held Wednesday 
of next week, May 8, under the 
auspices of the ‘extile Division and 
the Metropolitan Section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Members and guests will inspect the 
plant of the Doherty & Wadsworth Co., 
Paterson, N. J., where they may see 
the operations of a modern silk mill, 

Those who desire to make this in- 
spection trip should take the ferry 
leaving West 23rd St., New York, at 
1:30 p. m., which connects with the 
Erie Railroad train arriving at Patei- 
son 2:39 p. m. It is also possible to 
make the trip by bus from New York, 


Newark or Passaic. The plant is lo- 








cated at the corner of Beech and Essex 


Sts., a short distance from the Main 
Line station of the Erie Railroad. 
Members going by automobile should 
plan to reach the plant at 2:30 p. m. 
The hours given are all daylight sav- 
ing time. 

At 7 p. m. there will be a 
at the Alexander Hamilton Hotel in 
Paterson, followed by a meeting. J. 
A. Campbell, of the Rockland Finish- 
ing Co. and past chairman of the 
Textile Division of the A.S.M.E., will 
preside at the meeting. The speakers 
will include: Hon. John Hinchcliffe, 
mayor of Paterson, who will deliver 
an address of welcome; Daniel Ward, 
general manager of Doherty & Wads- 
worth Co.; James Wilson and John 
Fitzgerald, president and secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Paterson Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Reservations for this trip and meet- 
ing may be addressed to C. H. Ramsey, 
Morrison Machine Co., 204 Van Hou- 
ten St., Paterson, N. J. 


dinner 


Army Opens Melton Bids 


PHILADELPHIA. — Thirteen concerns 
submitted proposals to the Depot 
Quartermaster, 21st & Oregon Ave., for 
supplying them with melton, whipcord 
and elastique cloth. Item No. 1 called 
for 250,200 vds., olive drab melton 
cloth, 16 ozs., 56 in. to 58 in. wide, 
forming specifications 8-61B, the 
following bids being opened April 30: 
Souhegan Woolen Co., Wilton, N. H.. 
$2.97; they will take 25,000 yds. as a 
minimum and 70,000 yds. as a 
mum, terms 2% ten days; American 
Woolen Co., $2.71 for the entire lot, 
their terms being net; Clinton ( Mich.) 
Woolen Mfg. Co., $2.734 for 40,000 
vds., $2.774 for 40,000 yds., and $2.754 
for 80,000 yds.; Hall Bros., Norwich, 
Conn., $3.05 for 25 to 50,000 yds., terms 
4% ten days; Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton 


nt 


$2.57 for 25.000 vds.. $2.62 


con 


with 


maxi 


Heights, Pa., 


»> 
for 25,000 yds., and $2.65 for 50,000 
vds., and $2.72 for 50,000 yds., their 


terms being net: Lacon (Ill.) Woolen 





Mills, $2.674 tor 50,000 yds., terms net; 
Columbia Woolen Mills, Columbia City, 
Ind., for 40,000 yds., Geo. E. 
Kunhardt Corp., Lawrence, Mass., 
$2.45 tor 100,000 yds. 


$2.574 


S. T. A. Meeting on July 5-6 


The twenty-first annual convention 


of the Southern Textile Association 
will be held in Asheville, N. C., July 5 
and 6, Joseph C. Cobb, secretary, an- 


following a 
committee at 


nounced, meeting of the 


Charlotte. 


executive 


Omicron Pi Banquet 


lhe annual banquet of the Omicron 
Pi Fraternity of Lowell Textile Insti- 
ture will be held Friday, May 17, at 
6.30 p.m., in the Engineers Club, 2 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. Immediately 
following the banquet, will be held the 
adjourned annual business meeting of 
the Omicron Pi Fraternity Alumni, Inc., 
for election of officers, reports, etc. 


PRESIDENT RECEIVES BUSINESS PAPER EDITORS 


President Hoover receiving business paper editors who called at White House Monday of this 





International Newsreel 


week to renew 


contacts established during the eight years when he was Secretary of Commerce. 


Front row, left to right: E. J. Mehren, editor of “Magazine of Business”; 


; A. W. Shaw, of Chicago, who 


presented an advance confidential report of the President’s Committee on Recent Economic Changes at the 
editors’ luncheon Monday; James H. McGraw, chairman of the board of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; President 
Hoover; Douglas G. Woolf, president of the National Conference of Business Paper Editors and managing 
editor of TExTILE Wortp; G. D. Crain, Jr., vice-president of the Conference and editor of “Class & Industrial 


Marketing.” 
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With -the-Kdttors This: 





Professorial Generalities 


VEN more dangerous than untruths are sweeping 
generalities whose purport is subject to distortion 
through faulty application. The former can usually 
be detected within a reasonable length of time while 
the latter have subtle ramifications difficult to check. 
Without any intention of slighting the fine group of 
men who are promoting the progress of education in 
this country, it must be pointed out that individual col- 
lege professors often seem inclined to indulge in such 
generalities. 

A case in point is the address made by Richard H. 
Lansburgh, professor of industry at the University of 
Pennsylvania, before the textile forum of the Labor 
Prof. Lansburgh 
started with the perfectly sane assertion that Philadel- 


College at Philadelphia last week. 


phia will always remain one of the most important cen- 
He then stated that the 
only advantage enjoyed by the South over the North is a 


ters of textile manufacture. 


cheaper labor supply and he added that the South is at 
a tremendous disadvantage in power as compared with 
He 


also pointed out that the North has superior rail trans- 


the North, and especially the Philadelphia district. 


portation facilities. 

His conclusion was that, in the ultimate competition 
in textiles, the northern manufacturer with his well- 
arranged plant and his better paid skilled labor will 
have production costs which will force the southern 
manufacturer to get on a sound basis rather than on 
the boom basis he is on at present. 

As a national publication, TExTiL—E Wortp has had 
occasion many time to become discouraged over the re- 
marks made on both sides during recent years in con- 
nection with the textile competition between the North 
and the South. 
of a minority group in the South who have taken the 


It has resented the “booster” attitude 


stand that their section was destined to inherit the entire 
textile industry of the country and that all a textile 
manufacturer needed to do, to be successful, was to 
establish a southern plant. It has resented equally as 
much the attitude of a minority group in the North who 
have refused to admit 
that high grade textiles can be manufactured in the 


imitated the ostrich and ehave 
“poorly equipped” southern plants manned by “unin- 
telligent”’ labor. 

Professor Lansburgh lines himself up with the latter 
When he speaks of the “northern manufacturer 
with his well-arranged plant and his better paid skilled 
labor,” 


group. 


he infers that southern plants are poorly ar- 
ranged and that southern employes are lacking in skill. 
lo one who has visited and studied the South, such an 


inference is ridiculous. His remark about the “boom 
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basis’ on which southern manufacturers are operating, 
is another misleading generality. 

TEXTILE WorLp’s attitude throughout the sectional 
readjustment of recent years may be summarized briefly 
as follows: The South has enjoyed certain operating 
advantages which have not been a myth. These ad- 
vantages included primarily the supply of intelligent 
Anglo-Saxon labor and the mental receptivity shown 
by southern executives in their new era of industrial 
consciousness. With these advantages, it has been per- 
fectly natural that the South should have broadened out 
and secured its share of the industry of the country. 
It has merely aligned itself with the industrial decentral- 
ization which has been developing throughout this coun- 
try and the world. It cannot expect to capture all the 
industry of the United States, nor do its intelligent 
leaders desire such an outcome. 





They would merely 
put themselves in the position of facing the same prob- 
lems which New England has faced in recent years and 
is now solving. 

On this basis, it is quite correct that the textile in- 
dustry will continue to be important in Philadelphia 
and in other sections of the North and East. How- 
ever, it is entirely incorrect to predicate this develop- 
ment upon the unsound statement that the North has a 
natural advantage of well-arranged plants and _intelli- 
gent labor which will in time wipe out the “boom” 
progress of the South. With few exceptions, the South 
is not developing as a “boom” section. 

Professor Lansburgh’s concluding remark was as 
misleading as his previous statements. “What the north- 
ern manufacturer needs,” he said, “is to pay attention 
to business so as to lower production costs.” Con- 
fining such a statement to the North results in another 
one of those dangerous generalities referred to above. 
This is the need of all manufacturers, both North and 
South. It is not the only need, since the situation is 
complicated by problems in distribution and other phases of 
executive management. It is, however, an important one. 

Textile manufacturers in general have the right at- 
titude toward the North-South competition. They know 
that in the course of time certain of the differentials 
will be elimited and that every progressive management 
will have an opportunity for success whether it be lo- 
cated North or South. They will not welcome academic 
generalities which boost the North any more than they 
have welcomed, in the past, over-optimistic prophesies 
which boosted the South. 


* * * 


It is interesting that at the same meeting another 
college professor unburdened his mind. Prof. Roswell 
W. Henninger, of North Carolina State College, stated 
that the recent labor disturbances in the South found 
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neither the employers nor labor prepared to meet them. 
The southern employer, he said, does not know any- 
thing about present efficiency methods and in order to 
make up costs adopted a crude system in order to lower 
wages from the already low level. 

From information available, this generality is un- 


warranted. TExTILE Wort-p has expressed itself edi- 
torially regarding the unfortunate isolated instances 
where so-called “efficiency” systems were installed with- 
out proper educational introduction. Nevertheless, it 
believes that in the majority of cases southern manu- 
facturers have merely attempted to get in step with 
modern developments in industry and to place textile 
manufacture in their section on a sounder basis for both 
management and employes. , 

Prof. Henninger’s recommendation was that labor 
should begin immediately and aggressively to adopt a 
legislative program, educate public opinion, rejuvenate 
the southern trade unions and develop labor leaders who 
really understand the fundamentals of industry. No 
one should quarrel with the major essentials of such a 
program. However, it is to be hoped that southern 
labor will show evidence of a better understanding oi 
the fundamentals of industry than was reflected in the 
Professor’s remarks regarding the southern employer's 
ignorance of present efficiency methods. 


ee DD 


Higher Tariff—Lower Wool 


OMESTIC growers who have raised and are 

holding their current clip in anticipation of higher 
prices than last season, to accrue to them from an ad- 
vance of at least 3c. a pound clean content, in the 
specific tariff on clothing wools, seem doomed to certain 
disappointment, for synchronizing with this prospective 
advance in the tariff is a world-wide decline in raw wool 
prices averaging since the first of the year about 84%. 
Furthermore, there is nothing either abroad or in this 
country to indicate that wool prices are stabilized at 
current values, but rather that they have not yet fully 
discounted a prospective substantial increase in world 
clips without any improvement in world consuming 
demand. 

The situation is a much more difficult one for domestic 
manufacturers and dealers than it is for growers. The 
latter simply face a shrinkage in expected profits, while 
the former are facing definite inventory losses, decreased 
demand and pressure from buyers for greater price con- 
cessions than are warranted by the decline to date in 
wool values. 

The present decline may operate eventually to the 
benefit of those domestic manufacturers who are lucky 
enough to cover their needs at or close to the bottom of 
the present decline, but the domestic grower is reaping 
a definite benefit from the present situation for the 
possibility of a further decline in foreign wools is dis- 
couraging their purchase and importation in anticipation 
of an advance in the wool tariff. 
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“Time to Become Bullish” 


‘STT WILL be time to become bullish on the cotton 

goods market,” writes Dr. L. H. Haney in this week’s 
TEXTILE Wortp Analyst, “when the figures of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
begin to be reflected in profit margins.” 

Production of the cotton industry since the first of 
the year has been close to record volume, and there has 
been substantial improvement in wool, silk, and knit 
goods but the yardstick 
suggested by Dr. Haney these classes of textile manu- 


business, measured by 


facturers have no just cause at present to become 
bullish. 

Temporarily, at least, declining cotton and wool values 
are converting already narrow profit margins of man- 
ufacturers into red ink figures.  L[ventually, cotton, 
wool and silk should become the foundations of wider 
profit margins on manufactured yarns and cloths, but in 
the meantime it will be for manufacturers to 


restrain bullish feelings based upon volume business and 


well 


govern themselves accordingly. 
To paraphrase a biblical saying, what does it profit a 
man if he gain all of the business in the world and lose 


his money thereby ? 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: A very dull week, probably 
one of the quietest of the year to date. Inquiry has 
been slow and sales have been confined to small lots; 
little forward buying is in evidence. Raw cotton has 
been weak, and suffered a fairly heavy decline. Coupled 
with this, buyers’ immediate needs are taken care of 
and there is little or no incentive for them to purchase, 
even though current prices may seem abnormally low 
to sellers. 


Wool Textile Markets: Popular priced worsteds fur- 
ther strengthened their lead over the rest of the market, 
with considerable duplicating last week. Spot activity 
on light colors is still apparent. Several late buyers 
have placed orders for this type material for May-June 
delivery. The general run of woolen goods mills are 
lacking orders, but there 


are a few outstanding against 
the trend. 


Fair interest in worsted yarns by men’s wear 
trade; prices steadier at the lower level now quoted. 

Knit Goods Markets: Hosiery market was fairly 
quiet, the feature being continued high-pressure call for 
women’s, misses’ and children’s anklets. Men’s fancy 
half-hose declined. Underwear sales were 
hesitant, due to prevailing cold weather. Fancy sweaters 
and bathing-suits continued active; outerwear knitters 
reported better call for staple sweater lines. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk market uncertain, 
due to approach of new season; 3 to 5 % increase in 
crop yield looked for. Throwsters reported quiet week ; 


hosiery knitters and weavers did some buying, but on 
a small scale. 


demand 


sroadsilk trade was quiet, pending fall 
openings. 
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Purposes of New Tariff 





Expect Bill to Be Reported 
Out of Committee on May & 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
pP' RPOSES ot the new tariff bill 
were € “plained on the eve of its 


pending report to Congress by Willis 
C. Hawley, chairman of the Ways and 
leans Committee, in an address at 
Washington May 1 before the seven 


teenth annual convention of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. The 
intent is not to shut out foreign prod 
ucts, he declared, but to keep import 
inroads from throttling American in- 
dustries, lowering standards, and im 
peding development. Rapidly chang- 


ing conditions at home and abroad, it 
was stated, have placed certain branches 
of industry and particularly of agricul- 
ture at a disadvantage which must be 
met by protective measures. 

[Inasmuch as the bill has been delayed 
for last-minute adjustments which are 
believed to concern the basis of valua- 
tion, Mr. Hawley was obliged to gen- 
eralize his remarks without reference 
to specific schedules. 

The Committee’s report is not 
pected till about Monday, May 8. 


Equitable Rates Difficult 


Equitable rates are difficult to estab- 
lish, Mr. Hawley pointed out, because 
their effectiveness at a given time is 
largely controlled by market conditions. 
Therefore a rate must be based on the 
import trend over a period of years. 
Showing the immense responsibility 
that rests on the tariff makers, he 
called attention to the fact that a levy 
on a given commodity may change the 
internal distribution of business in this 
country by maintaining marginal pro- 
ducers who otherwise might not be able 
to exist throughout a wide region. Mr. 
Hawley defended the protective prin- 
ciple by showing the growth of pros- 
perity and foreign trade under the 
Fordney-McCumber Act. 

Among the major problems entering 
the revision, the use of American 
methods and machinery abroad was 
named as of primary importance. This 
increases the efficiency of foreign com- 
petitors, Mr. Hawley stated, without a 
corresponding rise in wage scales and 
standards of living. Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia were mentioned in particular 
as new factors in world trade. Amer- 
ican capital is largely involved in such 
developments, Mr. Hawley brought out, 
but investments abroad cannot’ be 
considered in tariff making because the 
effect on home industries is much the 
same as if the financing were of foreign 


origin. 


ex- 


Chamber of 


This thought was stressed in the 
afternoon round table discussion wherein 
delegates from chambers of commerce 
throughout the country expressed their 


Com merce Discussion 
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tariff views with more freedom than 
could Mr. Hawley in his ofheial ca- 
pacity, Attempts to interest American 


capital in the textile field were revealed 
by J. J. Phoenix, president of Bradley 
Knitting Co., a Wisconsin delegate, who 
spoke of negotiations to cooperate with 
mills in Shanghai and Japan because of 
cheaper labor. Mr. Phoenix said he 
present at a conference wherein 
(German cartel interests were working 
to finance three mills in Europe cater- 
ing to the American market. Low 
European costs would make this ven 
ture pay, it was suggested, if United 
States tariff rates were not materially 
increased. 


Foreign countries possess two trade 


Was 


weapons denied to America, it was 
pointed out in the discussions. These 
are cartel agreements to control pro- 


duction, prevented in this country by 
the Sherman Act, and export duties 
which are banned by the Constitution. 
The increasing use of these weapons 
was named as a reason for rate main- 
tenance. Conversely it was argued that 
the building of a super-tariff would 
invite reciprocity and that such retali- 
ation has contributed in a large measure 
to the establishment of American hold- 
ings in other lands. 

That existing loans in the magnitude 
of $25,000,000,000 must be liquidated by 
imports into this country was stressed 
by some of the delegates. Others 
pointed out that invisible items greatly 
reduce the apparent surplus of exports 
over imports. They cited the case of 
England as a creditor. nation contrib- 
uting to American progress in the last 
century and sharing in its development. 


Change of Valuation 


The change of valuation method to 
some domestic basis, as urged by 
powerful manufacturing groups with 
some hope of success, was generally 
favored by the delegates taking part in 
the discussion. The consensus was also 
toward strengthening of the flexible 
tariff provisions. Under the present 
system, a general revision upsets the 
course of business, it was pointed out, 
in which respect America is behind 
other nations. Increased power to the 
President and the Tariff Commission 
was advocated by some as the only 
means of dealing with rapidly chang- 
ing conditions and making the tariff 
function evenly. 

Farm sentiment was expressed to the 
effect that farmers receive average 
protection of only about 20% on their 
products while manufacturers get about 
45%. Mr. Hawley said in his fore- 
going speech, however, that the basis 
ol comparison should be on dutiable 
imports. With sugar, tobacco, and 
wool included, farm products receive 
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42% protection, he said, against 36°% 


for all other schedules. Striking out 
these three items, the average ad 
valorem duty on farm products is 


> 
ibout 23°. 


Plan Chattanooga Golf 


Expect 100 Textile Men to 
Participate in Two-Day Event 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—May 16 and 
17 has been selected as the date for the 
annual spring golf tournament of the 
Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Association. 
Following the usual custom the tourna- 
ment will be held at the beautiful 
grounds of the Chattanooga Golf and 
Country club. The outing is tendered 
to the textile manufacturers and men 
from all parts of the country will be 
present. 

It is anticipated that approximately 
100 yarn men and their guests will 
participate in the outing. The tourna- 
ment will consist of 36 holes, 18 being 
played upon each of the two days. 
Valuable and highly coveted trophies 
and prizes will be offered as is usual. 

There will be a low score and run- 
ner up prize for the 36 holes and also 
runner up and low score prizes for each 
of the 18 hole contests. All attending 
will have an opportunity of participat- 
ing since there are contests for non- 
golfers. 

The custom of holding the tourna- 
ments was originated several years ago 
and they proved immediately popular 
so that the spring tournament has be- 
come a fixture. A feature of the outing 
is a banquet which is always held upon 
the night of the last day. 

Chattanooga has two textile tourna- 
ments each year. The Chattanooga 
Textile Manufacturers Association en- 
tertains with a two-day outing each fall. 





Plant of Sharp Mfg. Co. 
At Auction 


New Beprorp, Mass.—Announce- 
ment is made of the decision to sell the 
plant of the Sharp Mfg. Co. at New 
Bedford at public auction. Joseph T. 
Kenney, president of the company, 
stated that it was expected that the sale 
would be held in New Bedford in the 
early part of June. The sale anticipates 
the complete liquidation of the entire 
tangible assets of the company, includ- 
ing the real estate, machinery and 
equipment. The Sharp Mfg. Co. was in 
active operation until about a year ago, 
when it was closed by reason of the tex- 
tile strike in New Bedford. 





Mr. Whiteside to Address 


Canadian Manufacturers 


Toronto, Ont., CANADA.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Woolen 
and Knit Goods Manufacturers Associ- 
ation will be held in Toronto on May 
31. One of the features of the session 
will be an address by Arthur D. White- 


side, president of the Wool Institute. 
New York. 





PULVERIZED COAL 


Adopted by Pell City Mills 
With Operating Economy 


HE Avondale Mills plant at Pell 
City, Ala., has recently effected 


the modernization of a 25-year-old 
boiler plant with interesting results 
economically. The plant is a 22,500- 
spindle cotton mill making denims, and 
operating its own dyehouse and finish- 
ing department. As a result, there is 
a large demand for steam, both process 
and otherwise, the former including 
steam for such work as slashing, dye- 
ing, drying, and finishing. The load 
comprises a small absorption ice plant, 
a laundry, and, in the winter, additional 
steam for heating the mill, the office, 
and some adjoining school buildings. 
The original installation which sup- 
plied this demand consisted of five 
220-hp. Heine horizontal tube boilers, 
horizontally baffled. The front headers 
were about 5 ft. above the boiler room 
floor, and the grate surface was 47.5 
sq.ft. They were all hand-fired, the 
yearly coal consumption averaging 7,700 
tons of run-of-mine coal at $3.25 per 
ton delivered. 


Saving in Coal Costs 


Some time ago it became evident that 
the plant had reached a point where 
considerable rehabilitation was _ neces- 
sary. The boilers needed new tubes, 
and the settings required quite exten- 
Sive repairs. Under the circumstances 
the question naturally arose as _ to 
whether or not the most economical 
procedure would be to revamp the 
whole plant on a modern basis, and 
take advantage of the operating econ- 
omies of modern equipment. 

Consideration was given to pulver- 
ized coal as a fuel, for two special 
reasons. First, the fuel consumption 
would be reduced, and second, a less 
costly grade of fuel could be utilized. 
Alabama washed coals of equivalent 
heat value, but in sizes not suitable for 
hand or stoker operation, were avail- 
able at savings of from 30c. to 60c. per 
ton delivered. Also, the construction 
of the boiler room proper was such that 
the necessary changes could be made 
without a great deal of trouble. 

The changeover, which was made by 
the Fuel Efficiency Engineering Corp., 
of Birmingham, consisted in raising 
three of the boilers about 4 ft., and 
moving them forward ahead of the 
existing smoke breeching about 7 ft. 
When moved they were suspended from 
an overhead gallows at the front, and 
were supported at the rear by a steel 


framework under the headers. The 
forward movement gave sufficient fur- 
nace volume to permit peak ratings of 
as high as 200% per boiler. 

Each boiler was equipped with a 
Timken bearing-equipped, Size C, 
“Warrior” coal pulverizer driven by a 
25-hp. squirrel cage induction motor, 
with manual compensator _ starting. 
Each pulverizer is supplied with pre- 
heated air, delivered at the feed end, 
which aids its operation by removing 
the moisture content usually found in 
small sizes of washed coal. Each boiler 
was also equipped with a Copes feed- 
water regulator, Hayes CO: and draft 
recorder, and Bristol stack temperature 





recorders. The steam headers are 
arranged to permit the installation of 
a Cochrane steam flow meter to regis- 
ter the overall steam production. Com- 
bustion control is by hand regulation of 
the pulverizer feeder and the furnace 
draft. The COs averages about 12% 
with this arrangement. 


Economy of Installation 


Although the installation in its new 
form has only been operating about six 
months, some interesting facts have 
already developed concerning its com- 
parative economy. It might be ex- 
plained, before going into details with 
regard to the savings effected, that the 





General View of the Installation Showing the Arrangement of Boilers and Pulverizers 
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The Renfrew Plant of the Woodward Baldwin Mill, Travelers 


Rest, South Carolina. 


The roofs of the Weave Shed and the 


Spinning Mill are insulated with Celotex to prevent “sweat- 
ing” and to shut out summer heat. 


o ceiling condensation ... 
no scorching summer heat... 
under this giant insulated roof 


EILING condensation or “‘sweat- 

ing’ that damages fabrics and 
machinery and rots roof structures 
has been eliminated in the Renfrew 
Plant of the Woodward Baldwin 
Mill with Celotex Roof Insulation 
Board. 


‘The intense summer heat is shut 
out and a more comfortable and 
healthy working temperature main- 
tained the year around. 


The roof deck was covered with a 
water-proofing course, then Celotex 
was applied and covered with a stand- 
ard built-up roof. Over a quarter of 
a million feet of %-in. Celotex Roof 
Insulation was used on this enormous 
roof. 
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Textile manufacturers throughout 
the world insulate the roofs of build- 
ings, new or old, with Celotex ... 
to simplify their control of temper- 
ature and humidity. 
for insulating 


It is preferred 
tenter machine en- 
closures, because of its low application 
cost and high insulating value. 
Under a load of 720 lbs. per square 
foot, Celotex compresses Jess than 
114%. This firmness protects finished 
roof surfaces from damage by roof 


traffic. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


ROOF INSULATION 
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Write us for the most recent 
technical data on Celotex for textile 
mills. Our engineers will gladly 
cooperate with you in solving roof 
insulation problems. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 


In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trade mark of and in- 
dicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Nlinois 





mill is on a 10-hour, five-and-one-half- 
days-per-week schedule. The night load 
is comparatively low, being from 50 to 
100° hp. normally. Formerly it took 
three boilers to carry the load under 
normal conditions, and in the winter it 
was difficult to maintain steam pressure 
unless a fourth was cut in. 

At present, two boilers can carry the 
load at all times. Thus it is possible 
to work them in rotation, and give them 
proper care. Each one is kept in oper- 
ation about three weeks, and then shut 
down to permit removal of the furnace 
ash and washing of the boiler. There- 
fore, there is no reason for deferred 
maintenance factor in operation costs. 

Because of a lack of reliable monthly 
fuel cost records covering the period 
prior to the changeover, it is impractical 
to give an accurate statement of the 
fuel savings effected. But, comparison 
of six months figures for corresponding 
periods shows a reduction of 25% in 
the quantity of fuel used, to which 
should be added a saving of 35c. a ton 
on the coal purchased. 

To sum up, so far the installation has 
shown a net return of 50% on the 
original investment required for the 
changeover. Since the pulverizers are 
equipped with Timken bearings, they 
have added little if anything to the 
labor or upkeep expense of the plant. 
They need no attention, and their lubri- 
cation requirements are practically neg- 
ligible. And the bearings have mate- 
rially reduced the power demand of the 
installation as a whole. 





Excess Floor Space Increases Costs 





Old Companies, as Well as 


New, Can Reduce Overhead 
By Chas. M. Mumford * 


“VERYONE connected with the 
manutacture of. textiles is inter- 
ested in any proposition that will reduce 
the cost of production. During the last 
ten or 15 years there has been an in- 
crease in the cost of everything that 
makes up a plant, such as the buildings, 
their equipment, supplies, raw stock, and 
wages. These higher costs all go to 
increase the cost of production. The 
changing styles, also, add to production 
cost, as it is not advisable for a mill to 
store finished goods in order to wait 
for a market. 


Eliminate Extravagances 


To operate a mill successfully today, 
therefore, requires the elimination of all 
extravagances and wumnecessary ex- 
penses. Usually the first place looked 
to for a saving is in the wage account, 
and a lower schedule may be posted, 
which in most cases causes trouble. Is 
this the right course to follow? Is 
there not some more vital place, where a 
cut can be made without arousing the 
feeling that a wage cut usually does? 





*Consulting 
Mass. 


Engineer, Newton Center, 





Close-Up of the Three Pulverizers 
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Have you ever looked into your over- 
head account to see if you are not carry- 
ing much more than is necessary? 


Growth of Plants 


Too few of us seem to appreciate just 
what items go into this account, beyond 
salaries and office expenses. We over- 
look some items that are really the 
biggest. For instances, there are the 
buildings and the cost of keeping them 
up. To this we have to add taxes, in- 
surance, power, heating, lighting, hu- 
midifying, fire protection, and trucking 
costs. Are we paying bills, on any of 
these items, for floor space that is of 
absolutely no use to us? In other words 
is our plant an economical one so far 
as floor space per spindle or per loom 
is concerned? 

It is safe to say that most of the older 
plants in the country are keeping up 
surplus floor space today and that a 
great saving could be made by studying 
existing conditions. Our plants have 
grown from small units to large ones; 
in this growth they have been bound to 
build on available space, which was not 
always adapted for the use to which it 
was later to be put. 

This generally has resulted in a com- 
bination of buildings, more or less scat- 
tered, and the splitting up of the various 
departments, which could not help but 
add to the manufacturing cost, to say 
nothing of increasing the overhead ac- 
count. Increase in the amount of 
business is to be desired, but this should 
not be such that it will overbalance 
the plant. 


Revamping by New Owners 


Let us suppose that a new manage- 
ment takes over one of our old plants 
that has been unable to continue in 
business. This first thought, of course, 
will be the product to be made, then the 
size of the plant wanted. For the for- 
mer, some type of goods should be se- 
lected that will be more or less staple; 
the latter can be given in pounds, yards, 
spindles or looms. Probably the plant 
will be at least partly equipped with 
machinery and its limitations were 
known at the time it was taken over. 
This machinery will govern, to a large 
extent, the goods that can be success- 
fully made. 

After these decisions have been 
made, the next thing to be studied is 
the existing layout. This should be 
done to see what changes are necessary 
to balance departments and arrange 
them in their proper sequence. In all 
probability it will be found that you 
have many buildings that are of actually 
no service to you. If this is so they 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Transite makes this Dryer housin 
Maintenance-Free...and Permanent 





HE automobile cloth dryer house of the Merri- 
mack Manufacturing Co., will never need paint- 
ing, will never rot, rust or corrode. This struc- 
ture is permanently free from maintenance costs 
because the walls and roof are made of 
Transite. 


No building material is better adapted for Dryer 
Housing construction than Transite. Moisture and 
humidity, highly damaging to other materials will 
not deteriorate it. Transite has none of the dis- 
advantages of metal roofing and siding. Repairs 
and lowered structural strength due to rust are 
eliminated for all time. The cost of painting or 
other protective coatings is eliminated. This sav- 
ing alone, in many in- 
stances, more than pays 
for the Transite. 

Transite, absolutely 





WO methods of applying Transite 

are shown here. The bridge shows 
the perfect lapping and finish of Tran- 
site as usually applied. The use of 
Battens on the main housing was 
chosen to lend the added appearance 
of a panel effect. J-M Pan-o-celapplied 
inside directly to the frame work pro- 
vides efficient insulation at a nominal 
cost. 


to submit technical data 

S I T on the use and perform- 
. ance of this im- 
perishable ma- 


fireproof, provides an FLAT AND CORRUGATED terial on request. 


economical covering for skeleton frame structures 
which will outlast the steel frame work. Transite 
formed by combining asbestos fibres and Portland 
cement under tremendous pressure is literally stone 
lumber ‘“‘made to order.” It is easily and quickly 
applied. The extra large size of the Transite sheets 
makes less handling and fewer laps necessary, and 
reduces labor costs. No other structural material 
offers the same advantages at as low a cost. 


Transite will also provide economical, perma- 
nent, fireproof roofs and siding for boiler and dye 
houses, bleaching sheds, bridges between build- 
ings, loading platforms or any mill building where 
this type of structure can be used. We will be glad 








4 Johns-Manville 


TRANSITE ASBESTOS LUMBER 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Toronto, 
{Branches in all large cities} 


Please send me further information on “Transite’”’ 
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Cotton Price Should Return to 20c Level 


No Sustained Improvement in Sight 


For Cotton Goods, Says Dr. L. H. Haney 


HE cotton market has de- 

veloped into a trading af- 

fair, with the weather the 
chief factor. There has been a 
natural reaction from the over- 
bullish interpretation of increased 
textile activity in this country 
and from the failure to appre- 
ciate unfavorable European de- 
velopments. Many had appar- 
ently failed to realize that spring 
rains may have a favorable effect 
on the size of the new crop. 
These observations bear upon 
the downward trend of the market 
during most of April. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the reaction will go too far and 
the first spell of bad weather will bring 
a sharp recovery. All this makes for 
good trading opportunities; but the in- 
vestor in cotton must now fix his at- 
tention upon the prospects for the 
new crop, which continue to be inde- 
cisive at this early date. 

Our general conclusion is similar to 
that reached in this department during 
the last two or three months, namely, 
that cotton is worth a little over 20c., 
pending certainty as to the new crop. 
The statistical position is not quite so 
strong as it was two months ago, but is 
not greatly changed, and is still strong 
enough to justify the 20c. level. 


Bull Points 


The conditions tending to support cot- 
ton prices are as follows: 

(1) Conditions tending to cut down 
the probable yield of the crop: A late 
start in some sections, decreased sales 
of fertilizers, a good deal of unwanted 
rains and cool weather, and a large 
weevil emergence. 

(2) The statistical position is fairly 
strong. The apparent stocks in the 
United States are about 400,000 bales 
under a year ago, and there will cer- 
tainly be a large reduction in the carry- 
over of American cotton. 

(3) The Cotton Textile Merchants’ 
Association figures are bullish, indicat- 
ing a gain in sales of cotton cloth suffi- 
cient to reduce stocks materially. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Raw cotton has been reacting because of 
past over-optism and because of possibilities 
of a large new crop. The statistical position, 
however, continues strong and crop scares will 
probably bring the price back to 20c. again. 

2. Yarn and goods markets have held up a 
little better than cotton, but over-production 
continues and no sustained improvement is 
yet in sight. 


(4) Yarn prices have held up slightly 
better than raw cotton prices. 

(5) A large short interest has been 
built up, and the market is technically 
stronger. 


Bear Points 


On the other hand, a good many 
factors are tending toward lower cotton 
prices. 

(1) It is estimated that there will be 
a considerable increase in the acreage, 
perhaps as much as 5%. 

(2) Prospects for the yield have been 
improved by more favorable weather, 
a bountiful supply of sub-soil moisture, 
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and a recent increase in fertilizer 
purchases. 

(3) Exports continue to fall 
behind a rate shown earlier in 
the season and are only about 
890,000 bales greater than a year 


ago. The foreign demand is 
poor. The spot demand in 
Liverpool and Manchester is 


certainly so, and business con- 
ditions in central Europe are 
against the market. World tak- 
ings of American cotton are 
300,000 bales under a year ago. 
(The large exports to Japan and China 
have been offset by competition with 
English and American manufacturers. ) 

(4) Domestic consumption is not 
making the gains anticipated, the total 
for eight months being less than a year 
ago. Stocks at mills are above a 
year ago. 

(5) The textile markets show no 
strength, either here or abroad. Buyers’ 
cloth requirements are said to be filled 
ahead and dry goods centers report no 
advance in the activity of goods markets. 

(6) Yarn markets are dull and ir- 
regular with concessions frequently re- 
ported, both in this country and in 
Europe. 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: Consumption—Average Daily, 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, 


=100 for all indexes. 


three-month moving average; Manufacturers’ 
Margin—Average of Replacement Margins; 
Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for 


Average Monthly Available—Net 
Seasonal Variation. 1921-1926 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 


The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data 


and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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One must be impressed with the fact 
that the cotton trade has been over- 
optimistic ; but the development of pessi- 
mism is likely to go too far. After all, 
the statistical position is just about as 
careful students of the situation have 
considered it for several months. 


Statistical Position 


The statistical position, however, now 
has less interest than formerly, as the 
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Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Inspection trip through 
Doherty & Wadsworth Co. plant, 
Paterson, N. J., and dinner at 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel, May 8, 
1929, 

Alabama - Mississippi - Louisiana 
Division, S.T.A., Spring Meeting, 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., 
May 8, 1929. 

Eastern Carolina Division, 
S.T.A., Regular Meeting, Hender- 
son, N. C., May 10, 1929. 

Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Annual Golf Tournament, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 16-17, 
1929. 

Lowell Textile Institute Alumni 
Day, and Thirtieth Annual Re- 
union, Lowell, Mass., May 18, 1929. 

National Association of Wooler 
and Worsted Overseers, Spring 
Meeting, Island Park, Tiverton, 
R. I., May 18, 1929. 

International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers, Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Ho- 
tel Stevens, Chicago, May 21- 
23, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and American Cot- 
tor Manufacturers Association, 
Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-25, 
1929. 

Canadian Woolen and Knit 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, May 31, 1929. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Alumni Association of Philadel- 
phia, Textile School, June 6 and 7, 
1929. 

Texas Textile Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Waco, Texas, June 
7-8, 1929. 

Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation, Textile Exhibition and 
Style Show, Danielson, Conn., June 
13-15, 1929. 

South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Summer Ses- 
sion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 27-28, 1929. 


Goods 


National Knitted Outerwear 
Association, Annual Convention, 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., June 27-28, 1929. 

Southern Textile Association, 
21st Annual Convention, Asheville, 
N. C., July 5-6, 1929. 

National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 


1929. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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Fig. 2. GRAY GOODS BAROMETER: 


Gray Goods Price—TEXTILE WORLD 


Index, 1921=100; Cotton Cloth Barometer—Based on relation between orders 
for and production of cloth; Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Barometer—Based on 
Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Index of Federal Reserve Board. 


period of new crop uncertainty develops. 
It may be dismissed with the statement 
that the position shows no material 
change. The chief point of interest is 
the fact that estimates of domestic con- 
sumption at 6.9 million bales and of ex- 
ports at 8.5 million bales, appear to be 
strengthened by the March figures. 
Probably the total exports and domestic 
consumption for the season will be about 
15.4 million bales, leaving a domestic 
carryover of about 1.4 million bales, 
against 2.5 million last year. 

The probable world consumption con- 
tinues to be 15.2 million bales, which 
would leave the relatively low world 
carryover up 4.3 million bales. Taken 
alone, this would continue to indicate 
a fair price (on the old crop basis) of 
about 20.5c. for spot middling cotton at 
New York. 


Demand and Supply 


The demand and supply situation 
shows little change, but unfortunately, 
at this writing, figures are available 
only through March. Mill consumption 
(average daily) shows a sidewise trend 
and has held practically level during the 
first quarter. It is well above the aver- 
age for 1921-1926, but would be a little 
under a line of normal growth. 

Probably the production of cotton tex- 
tiles is too high for the textile markets, 
since manufacturers’ margins declined 
in March and were the lowest since 
June 1928,—which is very low. 

The average monthly supply of raw 
cotton available for the balance of the 
season continues to show a more than 
seasonal reduction and is the lowest 
since 1924-1925. Considering the state 
of the demand, however, the supply ap- 
pears ample and the moderate decline is 
not an indication of strength, if we can 
assume an ample new crop. 


Yarns Will Continue Irregular 


Yarn prices are lower than a month 
ago. The average for April gives an 
index number of 87.9 which compares 
with 88.5 in March and 85.8 a year ago. 
(The average for 1921-1925 100). 
This decline in yarn prices is somewhat 
less than the decline in raw cotton. The 
latter averaged 86.7 in April, against 
89.9 in March and was the same as in 
April 1928. 
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Though yarn markets are dull and 
weak, and production is still too large to 
allow improvement, the statistical situa- 
tion does not appear to be quite as bad 
as it was a month ago. Considering the 
season, spindle activity declined in 
March, bringing it a little nearer to the 
demand level. Moreover, the reported 
stocks of carded sales yarns were slightly 
reduced and unfilled orders were a little 
higher. 

But, on the whole, it seems that over- 
production still exists, and yarn mar- 
kets will probably continue irregular 
with prices favoring the buyers. 


No Recovery in Gray Goods 


Gray goods prices, after recovering 
in March, fell back again in April to 
about the level of a month ago. Neither 
in the relation of production to con- 
sumption, nor in the statistics of whole- 
sale dry goods sales or sales by cotton 
jobbers, do we find any indication of 
much improvement. There was a good 
gain in March wholesale dry goods 
sales, but this was partly due to an 
early Easter, and is likely to be followed 
by an April decline. 

The Cotton Textile Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation continues to report an improved 
statistical position, showing March 
gains in sales and shipments, while 
stocks of goods declined and unfilled 
orders increased. 

In our opinion, however, it will be 
time to become bullish on the cotton 
goods markets when the figures of the 
Merchants’ Association begin to be re- 
flected in profit margins, and of this 
there is yet no indication. 


Tape Bids Opened 


PHILADELPHIA. Marine Corps., 
Broad St. and Washington Ave., opened 
bids April 24 to supply them with 
200,000 khaki cotton tape, the following 
firms submitting bids: Batavia Mills, 
Inc., 64c..; J. Sullivan & Sons Co., Inc., 
73.5c.; Hooper Sons Mfg. Co., 83.7c.; 
Hope Webbing Co., 60.9c.; Wm. Harris 
Thurston, 95.lce.; Anchor Webbing Co., 
69.44c.; John Sidebotham & Sons Co., 
65.25c. and Frank W. Winne & Co., 
86.1c. 













































Intensely white, handsome, durable, Outside Barreled Sunlight 
was chosen for all cottages at Indian Head Mills of Alabama 





At the 
INDIAN HEAD 
MILLS 

of 
Alabama 


Fa 

K.-S yp, 7 
Sunlight 3 
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WHITE 


OUTSIDE “ui 
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yu. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO.,20E Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send us—Check 


Employees and Employers 
alike are proud of 


cottages painted 
with 
OUTSIDE 


Barreled Sunlight 


NE’S first impression is their pronounced 
whiteness. Even from a considerable dis- 
tance, they sparkle with an intense, brilliant 
whiteness most unusual. Examining their paint 
finish closely, one finds coupled with its striking 
purity of tone, a beautiful satin-smoothness 
of texture. 
Small wonder that Indian Head Mills of Ala- 
bama operatives and management are proud of 
these little homes. 


Outside Barreled Sunlight, the paint that 
has so greatly enhanced the attractiveness of 
Indian Head’s mill village, is the crowning 
achievement of twenty years’ specialization on 
white paint exclusively. The gratifying result 
of our fixed determination to produce the very 
finest exterior white paint that we could make. 


Outside Barreled Sunlight was developed by 
an adaptation of the exclusive Rice Process 
which perfected Interior Barreled Sunlight, the 
dirt-resisting, washable paint that has long 
been the standard interior finish at so many 
leading textile mills. 


A distinctively handsome paint, Outside 
Barreled Sunlight is also extremely durable. 
It remains fresh, new looking, for a surprisingly 
long time. And wear is slow and even, assuring 
a surface in good condition when repainting 
becomes desirable. 


Sold in large drums and cans. Easily tinted 
with oil colors. See coupon. 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.,20E Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New 
York—Chicago—San Francisco. Distributors 
in all principal cities. 


information on Outside Barreled Sunlight. 


| Your booklet ‘‘More Light,’’ anda panel painted with Interior Barreled Sunlight. 


ee 


Barreled Sunlight ° 
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AMCO 
Air Doctors 
will find out 

from Fiber 

what the 
real trouble 
is. 





AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
252 West Exchange Street, 





See chiso 


Providence, R. 1 — 
dence, ; —— CATALOG—— 





HE man was losing $192 a week. He didn’t 
know it. The same trouble in a large mill 
would have cost him $1200 a week. 

The man only knew he was having trouble. 
But who isn’t always having trouble? 

The man was mechanically minded. A marvelin 
that way. He could out-guess any jinx in any 
machine. Could finagle it into behaving for an 
hour or a day or a week. 

The man was too mechanical, too much in- 
volved with machinery. 

The trouble was right in the air. It couldn’ t 
be seen, nor felt. 

Finally a man who had had large experience 
with many mills showed him the way out. And 
what a sweet mill he had when he got the 
humidity right with a control that controlled. 


American Moistening Co. heads. And that 
Amco control out-guesses every jinx of tempera- 
ture change and outside climate. 

If the trouble is in the roving, the yarn, the 
weaving, the finished goods or the goods after 
shipment, we can tell you about A MAN who 
was in the same fix and is now fixed-up and 
grateful to us. 


This newly designed Amco Humidity Con- 
trol automatically regulates and controls 
humidity in Textile and other mills with- 


out using wet or dry bulb actuated devices. 


-_ pat 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, §.C. — 
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B. E. Geer, president of the Southern 
Worsted Corp., Greenville, S. C., was re- 
elected president of the Greenville 
branch of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Marketing Exchange at a recent meet- 
ing of the organization. 


Hans Lehner, president and treasurer 
of the Leigh Textile Co., Fall River, 
Mass., Mrs. Lehner and their two chil- 
dren sailed from Boston on the S. S. 
“Cedric” on April 28 for a two months 
trip on the Continent. 


Edwin N. Bartlett, president and 
treasurer of the Edwin Bartlett Co., 
North Oxford, Mass., and Mrs. Bartlett, 
who have been visiting their son in 


Rome, Italy, will return home about 
May 15. 


Victor M. Montgomery and H. Arthur 
Ligon, textile executives of Spartanburg, 
S. C., have been chosen on the advisory 
council of Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., oper- 
ating the air mail service between At- 
lanta and New York. The new advisory 
council consists of nine prominent busi- 
ness men along the air mail route, and 
includes Preston S. Arkwright, presi- 
dent, Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, and 


E. B. Jeffress, Mayor of Greensboro, 
mG. 


Henry T. G. Dyson, president and 
treasurer of the Hudson (Mass.) 
Worsted Co., and Mrs. Dyson, sailed 
from East Boston on the S. S. “Scythia” 
on April 21 for a trip to England. 


S. E. Elmore, president and general 
manager of the Elmore Co., Spindale, 
N. C., has been nominated for Mayor. 
He was first elected Mayor in 1923 when 
the town was incorporated and has held 
the office ever since. 


John F. Tinsley, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., will speak on “New England’s 
Industrial Future” at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards in Boston, June 25-28. 


Joseph T. Collingwood, treasurer 
Mayflower Worsted Co., Kingston, 
Mass., is a member of the country-wide 
good-will tour of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce which left Boston a week 
aga Tuesday and was received in Wash- 
ington the following Wednesday by 
President Hoover. 


Lewis M. Carpenter, who recently re- 
signed as treasurer of the Ashland Cot- 
ton Co., Jewett City, Conn., to become 
associated with the Turner-Halsey Co., 
dry goods commission merchants, New 
York City, was tendered a farewell din- 
ner by the operatives of the company 
and the Ashland Club and presented 
with a handsome gold watch and a 32nd 
degree Masonic charm, as well as a fare- 
well dinner tendered by the overseers of 
the plant, at which he received an en- 
graved silver plaque. 


R. A. Willis, treasurer and general 
manager of the Manetta Mills, Lando, 





Miss Dorothy Gatton, educational lecturer 


for Rayon Institute of America, Inc., 
who is speaking throughout the United 
States before trade conventions, colleges, 
women’s clubs, chambers of commerce 
and scientific associations on the practi- 
cal, scientific, home economics and style 
interests attached to rayon today. In the 
course of her tour she will address the 
Ohio Retail Dry Goods Association and 
the Ohio Retail Clothiers and Furnishers 
Association at their joint annual meeting 
in Columbus May 13 to 16. 


S. C., at the meeting of the Catawba 
Presbytery at Chester, S. C., April 23-24, 
was appointed to address the congrega- 


tion at the installation services of the 
Rev. S. J. Hood as pastor of the A. 
R. P. Church at Tirzah, S. C. Mr. 


Willis is an elder at the Edgmoor, S. C., 
A. R. P. church. 


George M. Orr, treasurer and general 
manager of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Bleach & Dye Works Co., and Mrs. Orr, 
have returned from a vacation in Ber- 
muda in celebration of their twentieth 
wedding anniversary. 


Barney B. Bishop, secretary of the In- 


man (S. C.) Mills, has been elected 
trustee of the Inman school district. 
Andrew J. Howarth, son of Andrew 


P. Howarth of A. Howarth & Son, Ox- 
ford (Mass.) Woolen Mills, and a grad- 
uate of the Philadelphia Textile School, 
has accepted a position in Oakland, Cal. 


James R. Ritchie, secretary-treasurer 
of Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., Three 
Rivers, Que., Canada, since 1919, has 
resigned from the firm and left Canada 
to reside in England. 


L. F. Francois, of L. F. Francois & 
Co., cotton firm of Ghent, Belgium, has 
been elected a member of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange. 
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George H. Whigham, chairman of the 
board of directors of Canadian Celanese, 
Ltd., Drummondville, Que., Canada, and 
a director of British Celanese, Ltd., 
sailed from New York recently for 
England. 


H. G. Battye, chief chemist of the To- 
ronto Carpet Mfg. Co., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, has resigned. 


Election of P. A. Thomson, of Nes- 
bitt Thomson & Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, to the board of directors of the 
Celanese Corp. of America has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Camille Dreyfus, pres- 
ident of the Celanese corporation. 


William J. Duggan, who had been 
associated with the Ashland Cotton Co., 
Jewett City, Conn., since 1916, recently 
as cotton classer, has resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Gossett 
group of mills in South Carolina and 
will make his headquarters at Anderson. 


Alfred Wallwork, formerly in the ex- 
perimental department of the Esmond 
(R. I.) Mills, becomes chief designer for 


J: fT. Capper, Inc:, Charlotte, N. C., 
May 6. 


I. H. Kempner, president of the Gal- 
veston Cotton Exchange and Board of 
Trade, has sailed from New York for 
Europe. 


Mrs. Katrine Hooper of Boston, chair- 
man of the style advisory board of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, has resigned as fashion di- 
rector of Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
Mass., to carry on her work in the tex- 
tile field in a more general way. She 
will devote a month to painting and va- 
cationing, following which she plans to 
open her own style studio. Miss Sarah 
Winslow, also of Boston, who has been 
her assistant in the Merrimack art de- 
partment, will succeed Mrs. Hooper as 
the style director of the company. 


M. B. Garrison, former Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi representative of 
Mill Devices Co., Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
has resigned and accepted a position in 
New York City. 


Daniel H. McLaughlin, for the last 
five years superintendent of the carding, 
spinning and picking departments of the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., 
has severed his connection with the 
company. 


Elmer Cross of Philadelphia, who will 
be superintendent of the new Virginia 
Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., Pulaski, Va., 
has arrived there to take up his duties. 
The first machines to be received are in 
course of erection and, after several 
have been installed and are ready for 
operation, the public will have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the mills. 


H. P. Southerland, for some time with 
the Golden Belt Mfg. Co, Durham, N. 
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A 40-year triumph 
OVER MOISTURE 


In 1889 the Hauser-Stander Tank 
Company of Cincinnati erected this 
Tidewater Red Cypress tank for the 
C. F. Thauwald Company. 

After fighting the onslaughts of mois- 
ture and heat—inside and out—for 40 
years, the tank is still in excellent 
condition and good for many more 
years of service. 

Textile men find that Tidewater Red 


Cypress resists rot,.no matter what 


extremes of temperature it is asked to 
stand. Because it is chemically inert, 
they need not fear damage to fabrics. 

For roofing, siding, tanks and vats, 
they find it the most dependable and 
economical building material they can 
use. 

Technical data will be supplied 
gladly by the Southern Cypress Manu- 


facturers’ Association, Jacksonville, 


Florida. 


"TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


THE WOOD ETERNAL 
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C., recently resigned to become fixer and 
general foreman of the full fashioned 
department of the Charlotte (N. C) 
Knitting Co. 


A. L. Howland has been promoted 
from master mechanic to superintendent 
at the Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, succeeding 
W. H. Epps, who recently resigned. 


Ernest Helliwell, formerly of the To- 
ronto (Ont.) Carpet Mfg. Co., Ltd., has 
been appointed one of the main dyers of 
the Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning 
Mills, Ltd., Geulph, Ont., Canada. 


W. C. Cantrell is now overseer of 
carding at the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Mills, Hanes, N. C. 


John Lawton has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the 
Brampton Woolen Co., Newport, N. H. 
Mr. Lawton comes from Webster, Mass. 


A. C. Dryson is now overseer of the 
en of the Clinton (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


J. H. Clark is now overseer of spin- 
ning and winding at the Borden Mfg. 
Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 


A. A. Oliver, who has been with one 
of the Gastonia, N. C., mills, was re- 
cently made overseer of carding at the 
Oconee Mills Co., Westminster, S. C. 
He succeeds J. V. Owens, who was 
forced to retire because of poor health. 


G. D. Smith, formerly with the Wood- 
side Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C., 
has been made overseer of the cloth- 
room at Easley Cotton Mills plant No. 
2, Liberty S. C., succeeding H. A. 
Kennemore, who recently resigned. 


E. B. Flannagan has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of finishing for the 
Middlebrook Mills, Inc., Bound Brook, 
N. J. Mr. Flannagan comes from North 
Bellingham, Mass. 


_ Joseph Wilmot, overseer of the weav- 
ing department of the Otis Co., Ware, 
Mass., for the last five years, has severed 
his connection with the company. 


John Sehminisku has resigned as over- 
seer of dyeing with the Brampton 
Woolen Co., Newport, N. H., and be- 
come connected with the Lebanon 
(N. H.) Mills of the American Woolen 


Company. 


J. T. Vernon has been made overseer 
of No. 3 and No. 4 spinning, spooling 
and twisting at the Harriet Cotton Mills, 
Henderson, N. C. 


J. P. McGraw has been made overseer 


of weaving of the Aurora (Ill.) Cotton 
Mills. 


R. L. Pope is now overseer of carding 
at the Boaz (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


J. M. Padgett is now bookkeeper in 
the clothroom of the Greenwood (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


W. R. Weldon is now night overseer 


of spinning at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Macon, Ga. 


N. V. Tart is now overseer of card- 


ing and spinning at the Crawford (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


J. T. Steele, formerly overseer of 
slashing at the Gloria Textile Corp., 
Johnson City, Tenn., has a similar posi- 
tion with the Cherokee Spinning Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Henry Wise is now overseer of card- 


ing at the Dilling Cotton Mills, King’s 
Mountain, N. C. 

Michael McCurn, carding overseer for 
A. Howarth & Sons, Oxford, Mass., has 


resigned his position with that company. 


Leonard R. Alexander has accepted 
the position as designer for the Bur- 
lington Mills, American Woolen Co., 
Winooski, Vt. Mr. Alexander was for- 
merly employed at the Colonial Woolen 
Mills, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Robert J. Patterson, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Horner Bros. Woolen 
Mills, Eaton Rapids, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the George’s 
River Woolen Mills, Warren, Me., suc- 
ceeding George W. Walker, who has 
been superintendent of that mill for a 
number of years. 


Albert Day, master mechanic for the 
Norad Mills, North Adams, Mass., has 
resigned his position with that company. 


Philip J. Daniels has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of finishing for the 
Mitchell Knitting Mills, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. Daniels comes from Arcade, 
N: 


H. S. Fowler has been made overseer 
of the conditioning and packing room of 
the Harriet Cotton Mills, Henderson, 
Is chs 


C. T. Gibson is overseer of the cloth- 
room of the Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C., No. 1 plant. Cloth- 
room from No. 2 plant has been com- 
bined with No. 1 plant and moved to 
No. 1 plant. 


James A. Campbell; formerly of 
Louisville, Ky., is now fixing automatic 
looms for the Bedford-Johnson Co., 


Bedford, Va. 


Carl Williams has resigned as second 
hand in day carding at the Roberta Mfg. 
Co., near Concord, N. C 


Oscar Hoernig, loom fixer for the 
Westboro (Mass.) Weaving Co., has 
been transferred to the Greenville, S. C., 
branch of the company. 


A. B. Brown, overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Rodman-Heath Cotton 
Mills, Waxhaw, N. C., has resigned. 


Z. C. Callaway, master mechanic at 
the Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has resigned. 


Cornelius Clark, formerly foreman of 
the finishing and packing rooms, Mid- 
dlesex Bleach, Dye & Print Works, 
Somerville, Mass., has become connected 
with the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Arthur F. McBrinn, for more than 15 
years overseer of the spinning and 
beaming department of the No. 4 mill of 
the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., concluded his 
services on April 27. 
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Upholstery Betterment 





Code of Ethics Established for 
Upholstery Trade 


PHILADELPHIA. — Upholstery manu- 
facturers through their national organ- 
ization, the National Upholstery Textile 
Association plan important changes in 
their methods of doing business, having 
agreed upon a new set of rules and 
regulations for the conduct of their 
trade at a recent meeting. It is now 
proposed to hold a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and representatives of the Na- 
tional Upholstery Textile Association 
May 6 in the Manufacturers’ Club, to 
obtain official approval of them. 

The proposed rules are intended to 
eliminate discriminations as to terms 
and prices, to stop misbranding, fraud 
and misrepresentation, to stop piracy of 
patterns and designs, to establish mini- 
mum standards of fabric construction. 
The main points covered by the new 
rules are as follows: 

Terms of sales shall be open and strictly 
adhered to. 

Secret rebates, concessions or allowances 
of any kind are unfair methods of business. 

Discrimination of prices where its effect 
may be to substantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly, is an unfair 
trade practice. It is provided, however, that 
this rule shall not prevent publication and 
use of a special quantity price applicable to 
definite quantity of goods placed in one 
order and, at shippers’ option, moved as one 
shipment. 

Marking or branding for the purpose of 
misleading or deceiving customers as to 
quantity, quality, grade or substance is an 
unfair trade practice. 

Arbitration is endorsed as at all times 
preferable to litigation in the handling of 
disputes. 

Sale or offer for sale of any product in 
the industry with intent to deceive as to 
quantity, quality, substance or size is an 
unfair trade practice. 

Selling below cost for the purpose of 
injuring a competitor and with the effect of 
lessening competition is an unfair trade 
practice. 

Members of the upholstery textile indus- 
try go on record as unalterably opposed to 
piracy of patterns or designs and will make 
every effort to bring about discontinuance 
of such practices. 

False invoicing is condemned as unfair 
competition. 

Approval is given of establishing mini- 
mum standards of fabric construction and 
co-operating with the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards to determine upon and 
adopt such standards. 

Discounts or allowances on samples fur- 
nished to customers are an unfair trade 
practice, this rule not applying to samples 
furnished to customers on memorandum 
for purpose of showing color schemes, qual- 
ity of fabric, etc. 

The National Upholstery Textile As- 
sociation comprises approximately 99% 
of the mohair manufacturers of the 
country; 90% of the cotton pile fabric 
manufacturers and about 65% of the 
tapestry and drapery manufacturers. 
The trade practice conference that will 
be held May 6 will be in charge of 
Commissioner C. W. Hunt of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and M. Mark- 
ham Flannery, director of conferences. 
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Telephone ‘Typ 





ewriter Service 


Speeds Modern Benes 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CORPORATION, BOSTON 
New York Offrce 


INDUSTRIES, 
N York O ¢ 


THis new method of inter-office communication 
known as Telephone Typewriter Service—has the quick- 
ness of the telephone, the flexibility of conversation, 
the accuracy of the typewriter, the authority of the 
printed word, the permanency of print. 

Banks, newspapers, brokerage offices, factories, 
businesses of many kinds throughout the United 
States are using it for instant and widespread 
communication. 

A business leader in his office, for example, dic- 
tates the terms of a price change or some other 
important announcement. Seconds later, type- 
written copies are read in his connected offices 


in forty cities. 
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E. A. PIERCE & COMPANY 
New York Office 


LONG BELL LUMBER COMPANY 





Long View, Washington, Office 


Telephone Typewriter Service is a Bell System service 
that typewrites by wire, reproducing typewritten 
and carbon copies of prices, reports, orders, 
contracts or business information of any kind in 
the distant units of any organization. Operating 
the keyboard sends the message to all machines 
connected with the service. Would your concern 
find added profits and efficiency in Telephone Type- 
writer Service or another of the Bell System's special 
services? Ask any local Bell Business Office for full 
information and you will find that your needs 
receive prompt attention. Why not call 
or write today? Bell Special Services 
ae 


Economical Universal. 
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Semi-Automatic Transfer 


For Placing Rib Tops on the Needles 
of Half-Hose Machines 


About a year ago, Scott & Williams, 
Inc., 366 Broadway, New York, ex- 
hibited at the Philadelphia knitting 
show a semi-automatic means for plac- 
ing rib tops on the needles of half-hose 
machines. The device was not in its 
final form at that time, but its perfec- 
tion has recently been announced. 

With the transfer device the operator 
places the rib top on the transfer ring, 





Half-Hose Machine Equipped with 
Automatic Transfer 


which is mounted in inverted position 
directly on the machine. At the be- 
ginning of the stocking, the needle cyl- 
inder is locked in alignment with the 
transfer ring, and the operator simply 
swings the transfer ring over the 
needles, presses the handle to strip the 
stitches to the needles, and returns it to 
position to receive another rib top. 

Placing rib tops on the needles of a 
hosiery machine by hand, particularly 
in the finer gauges, requires a consider- 
able degree of skill in order to prevent 
the breaking or bending of needles, 
sinkers, and transfer points. In ad- 
dition, dropped stitches occur which 
must be picked up by the operator by 
means of a hook—distorting the stitch, 
often causing menders or seconds, and 
taking time. 

No skill is required for the semi- 
automatic operation, which saves con- 
siderable time over the old method with 
consequent increased production, and 
makes good transfers without damage 
to the parts. The new method is 
claimed to provide perfect transfers with 
any operator, increased production, less 
defective work, less work for the 
mechanic, and less damage to needles, 
sinkers. and transfer parts. 
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It is claimed that an operator doing 
15 doz. half hose a day would save 40 
mins. actual time 


with the  semi- 
automatic device. Sometimes in the old 
method of transferring, the transfers 


are dropped on the floor, and not only 
does the work come off but often the 
points are badly damaged. With the 
old method of transferring, the operator 
is obliged to lift the transfer with her 
hands, place it on the needles, and then 
remove it back to some place where the 
top is put on. In the old method, many 
sinkers, needles, and transfer points are 
damaged, due to the human element. If 
parts are damaged, seconds are caused 
in the work, as the trouble is not found 
out until a stocking has been made. Re- 
placing the parts takes time on the part 
of the mechanic. 


Improved Spindle Clutch 


Simple, Positive, and Easily Kept 
Clean of Waste Yarn 


The Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., has brought out an im- 
proved Magrath clutch made in sizes to 
fit any spindle. It is simple in construc- 
tion, as may be seen from the ac- 
companying photograph, which shows 
the clutch assembled, the spring, and 
the spring container. The spring con- 
tainer protects the tips of the spring 
leaves from damage caused by the 
descending bobbin, and fills in the spaces 
between the leaves to exclude dirt and 
waste. The spring, which is the only 
working part, is made of durable tem- 
pered steel. 

The clutch is claimed to be positive 
in action, to assure a maximum quantity 
of yarn on the bobbins, to prohibit ris- 
ing and wobbling of the bobbins, to be 
easily substituted for certain other 


i 





Center, Improved Magrath Clutch as 
Assembled on Spindle; Left, Clutch 
Spring; Right, Spring Container 
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clutches, to assure uniform seating of 
the bobbins, to make possible a full 
traverse, and to be free of any tendency 
to cut the bobbins. 


Steel Bobbin Truck 


Strong, Rigid, Light, and Welded 
Throughout 


Because a_ certain hosiery manu- 
facturer had constantly to repair his old 


“Hallowell” Steel Bobbin Truck 


wooden bobbin trucks which were be- 
coming loose and rickety, he asked the 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa., to build him some steel ones. The 
result was the new “Hallowell” bobbin 
truck of steel illustrated herewith, and 
now available to the general trade. It 
is a welded unit throughout with noth- 
ing to work loose or come apart. Both 
strength and lightness are claimed for it. 





Measures Spinerette Holes 


Reads Directly in Ten-Thousands 
of Inch on Any Axis 


A special microscope for measuring 
the holes in rayon spinerettes has been 
developed by the Bausch & Lomb Co., 
in co-operation with and on recom- 
mendation from the J. Bishop & Co. 
Platinum Works, Malvern, Pa. The 
advantage of this new device is that 
measurements can be read directly in 
ten-thousandths of an inch on any axis. 
The light is such that errors from ab- 
erration are eliminated. In the past it 
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Lapped fell seaming is an important production operation. By L 


using the Feldlock you can appreciably lower production costs. 


The Feldlock accomplishes this by turning out a larger volume 
of work. Users find that it is “The Machine High produec- 
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has not been an uncommon fault to 
measure the light coming through the 
hole rather than the hole diameter 
itself. 

In the new instrument, with the aid 
of a “vertical illuminator” A (Fig. 1), 
a concentrated beam of light is directed 
downward on the surface surrounding 
the spinerette hole, thus illuminating 
the object surface within the field of 
vision. In order to enhance the con- 
trast, the light from the microscope 





Fig. 1. 


Measuring the Holes of a 
Rayon Spinerette 


lamp C is passed through a special light 
filter D. A fine crossline in the eye- 
piece E is aligned tangent to either side 
of the spinerette hole. The difference 
of the two micrometer readings will dis- 
close the diameter directly to one ten- 
thousandth of an inch. 

Another method of illumination is to 
project a beam of light across the face 
of the spinerette at an angle. This 
makes the direct measurement of the 
hole possible, particularly when rec- 
tangular to the illuminating beam of 
light. 

For the purpose of measuring the 
diameter of small gage plugs, drills, 
etc., the instrument is equipped with a 
system of mirrors and a special light 
filter F (Fig. 2), to measure the object 
in transmitted light. Reliable results 
can quickly be obtained. 

The base of the instrument carries a 
compound cross slide actuated by two 
micrometer measuring screws, which 
read to one ten-thousandth of an inch. 
With these two motions, it is possible 
to measure the diameter in two direc- 
tions at the same setting. Thus, it can 
be determined whether the hole is round 


r 





Fig. 2. Measuring Diameter of a 


Spinerette Gage 


or elliptical, and also the measurement 
across one diameter can be checked by 
the measurement across the other. 

It is also possible to locate the 
various holes of the spinerette under 
the microscope by the use of these two 
screws without touching the jet with 
the fingers. This helps to keep the 
holes clean. 

The device is simple and capable of 
rapid manipulation, and it is claimed 
that the work of measuring the hole 
diameters in spinerettes can be en- 
trusted to anyone who can adjust the 
microscope. 


Enlarged Line of Paints 





Industrial, General Utility, and 
Floor Maintenance 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., announces several im- 
portant changes in its line of paints. 
Dixon’s “industrial paints” (known for 
65 years as Dixon’s “silicate-graphite 
paints”) have been increased in range 
of colors from eight to fourteen, and 
now include a “straight aluminum 
paint” and a “standard red-oxide paint.” 
This range meets the standard color re- 
quirements for metal and wood pro- 
tective coatings. Dixon’s “bright alu- 
minum paint” contains a durable spar 
varnish as its vehicle, giving good re- 
sistance to the elements and insuring 
the life and brilliancy of the aluminum 
pigment. There is no precipitation of 
pigment. 

Dixon’s “utility paints” have been 
added as standards, three of which are 
graphite-pigmented, and the fourth em- 
ploys oxide of iron. These paints were 
designed for use on a general run of 
work, and are made in four standard 
colors. 

Dixon’s “maintenance floor paints” 
have been developed for the protection 
of wood, composition, linoleum, cement, 
and concrete floors. Having immunity 
to the action of alkali, they are particu- 
larly suitable for cement and concrete 
floor coatings, and are claimed to 
effectually prevent “dusting” of concrete 
floors. They may be used inside or out, 
and will withstand the rigors of sleet, 
rain, snow, and climatic changes. These 
are made in eight standard colors. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


GARROTING animal hair and wool. 1,710,565. 
E. Bohm, Vienna, Austria. 


Cotron recleaner and gin, Combined. 
1,710,061. J. E. and O. Mitchell, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


DyeEInGc machine. 1,710,607. H. E. Bre- 
win and A. C. Mackey, Pleasantville, 
N. J. Assigned to Smith, Drum & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

DyEING yarns, Apparatus for. 1,710,443. 
H. T. Ballard, Norristown, Pa. 

KNITTING machine. 1,710,027. M. C. 
Miller, Cumberland Hill, R. I. Assigned 
to Jenckes Knitting Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
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Looms, Loose-reed-adjusting mechanism 
for. 1,709,867. Fred Newcombe, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


MacHINE for knitting 
structures. 1,709,882. R. W. Scott, 
3abylon, N. Y. Assigned to Scott & 
Williams, Inc., New York. 


MacHINE for removing foreign matter 
from fibrous materials. 1,710,344. L. 
D. Chapman, New Bedford, Mass. 
Assigned to Hill & Cutler Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

MARKING materials, Methods and means 


for. 1,710,487. H. B. Mowry, Sterling, 
Conn. 


PATTERN mechanism for circular knitting 
machines. 1,707,807. H. E. Houseman, 
Edge Moor, Del. Assigned to Stand- 
ard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


RoLtEeR of spinning, twisting, roving, and 
analogous machines. 1,710,275. W. 
Prince-Smith and D. Waterhouse, 
Keighley, Eng. 

SHUTTLES, Friction device for. 1,710,017. 
H. A. Davol, Methuen, Mass. Assigned 
to U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


thickened-wale 


SHUTTLES, Friction device for hand 
threading. 1,710,018. H. A. Davol, 
Methuen, Mass. Assigned to U. S. 


Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 

STRIPPING dyes from fibers. 1,710,310. 
E. L. Helwig, Bristol Township, Bucks 
County, Pa. Assigned to Rohm & 
Haas Co., Delaware. 

TeExTILE fabric and method of making 
same. 1,709,887. W. Sponholtz, Berlin, 
Germany. 

Yarn doubling frame. 1,710,656. F. Chad- 
wick, Hebden Bridge, England. As- 
signed to Cords, Ltd., Hebden Bridge, 
England. 


H. T. Hayward Addition 


The H. T. Hayward Co., Franklin, 
Mass.. has completed the addition of a 
second story to the mixer picker build- 
ing. Chas. T. Main, Inc., were the en- 
gineers. The building is about 134 x 54 
ft., and is of slow-burning mill con- 
struction, with brick walls, wood win- 
dow frames and sash, Lally columns, 
steel beams, plank floor and roof, and 
maple top floor. This type of construc- 
tion is well suited to the needs of the 
plant, where provision must be made for 
future growth without interference to 
the operation of the mill. 

The second-story addition will be 
used for finishing machinery, and will 
be connected to the second story of the 
present finishing building by means of 
a covered bridge over the driveway be- 
tween the two buildings. 


Dominion Linens, Ltd., Guelph, Ont., 
Canada, have announced that they will 
remove all the equipment and machinery 
from their branch plant in Tillsonburg, 
near Woodstock, and ship it to Guelph. 
The 100 looms at present in the idle 
plant at Tillsonburg will be installed in 
the factory of the Flax Spinners, Ltd., 
which ceased operations last year. Em- 
ployment will be given to a large num- 
ber of additional hands. 
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Dyes for Immunized Cotton 


Technical Editor: 

In dealing with immunized yarn or 
resist dyeing on cotton, silk, etc., please 
advise type of dyes to be used in dyeing, 
as basic color; also dye to be used to 
cross dye with. (6806) 

Immunized cotton has about the same 
dyeing properties as cellulose-acetate 
rayon, resisting the dyeing action of 
direct and developed colors and most 
of the sulphur and vat colors. It can 
be dyed with the basic colors, with cer- 
tain special acid colors, and with gallo- 
cyanides having a basic character. Cot- 
ton fabrics containing white immunized 
cotton may be singed, boiled with soap 
and soda ash, bleached with chemic, 
soured, and washed. They are then 
dyed with direct or developed colors in 
a bath made slightly alkaline with soda 
ash; the immunized cotton is left white. 

Fabrics containing cotton, wool, and 
immunized cotton are scoured in the 
usual manner. The wool is then dyed 
with acid colors, selecting those with 
no affinity for the immunized yarn. 
After the goods have been rinsed to 
clear the cotton, this is next dyed with 
direct colors. If, instead of leaving the 
immunized cotton white, it is desired to 
cross dye the fabric, this may be done 
by first dyeing the ground as directed 
and then dyeing the immunized effect 
with the gallocyanines or other acetate- 
rayon colors. 

Tmmunized cotton is manufactured 
from yarns which have been dyed as 
well as in the white. This product has 
been on the market for only about two 
years, and while little has been pub- 
lished about the fiber, it is finding in- 


creased use. i * 


Silk Goods Are Tender 


Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly make an examination 
of the enclosed samples marked Nos. 
1, 2, and 3. Nos. 1 and 2 are put up 
in 100-vd. skeins with the strands one 
upon the other in skein form. They are 
so arranged that they remain this way 
all through the weighting process, at 
which time they are shaken out for 
dyeing and we find, for about one and 
one-half vards on each end, these small 


(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


Sample No. 3 is silk and artificial, 
with a two-pass weighting with tetra- 
chloride, then dyed with a union black 
at 180° F. with glaubersalt for 14 hrs. 
The goods were their usual strength 
after dyeing, as shown by lists, and ten- 
dered so as to cause a split after fin- 


ishing. What is your opinion on this 
item? For your information, samples 
one and two have an oil finish, and 
sample three is a water finish. (6804) 

A man of wide experience on such 
goods replies as follows: I have ex- 
amined the three samples submitted and 
have come to the conclusion that the 
trouble is not due to the finish. The 
pieces are very heavily weighted and 
tender. The tenderness is due to some 
fault in the tin weighting operation. 
There is one other contributing cause 
of tenderness or lack of strength in the 
case of the black ribbon. I note that 
the black was dyed with a union black 
with glaubersalt. Under normal condi- 
tions the black silk would be stronger 
if an acid black had been used in place 
of the direct black. It is a known fact 
that silk threads will not stand salt 
water, and if a union black is used great 
care must be taken to rinse out the silk 
completely. However, I think the main 
trouble is in the tin shop. 

It is rather difficult to put a finger 
on the direct cause of the trouble, not 
knowing the actual conditions. As you 
probably know, the first place to look 
for trouble is after the boil-off. The 
silk should be well rinsed with hot wa- 
ter to remove all trace of soap. Then 
as a final precaution, the silk should 
be given a cold rinse with enough 
muriatic acid to make the silk and the 
rinse water both acid to the taste. The 
next thing is to have the tin liquor test 
not under 0.2% nor over 0.5% free 
acid. After the tin solution, the silk 
should be well washed in five or more 
cold waters, the water being hard. 

The phosphate bath will ordinarily 
not give much trouble, but if the silk 
is not well washed after the tin bath, 
the phosphate bath will become cloudy. 
According to conditions, the phosphate 
bath should last for six months before 
it has to be let out and a new one 
made up. 





amount of silk put through and the 
degree of weighting obtained, the sili- 
cate bath will not last over a week or 
five days, and under some conditions 
it will not last for more than three or 
four passes of the silk. 

In my opinion, the trouble with the 
silk ribbon submitted is due to what 
is known as a “broken silicate bath.” 
The bath has been used too long and 
has curdled. As proof of this, you can 
notice that the silk ribbons show a 
dusty appearance when examined 
closely. This is more apparent on the 
black than on the two light shades. 

To remedy the condition of weakness, 
pay strict attention to the points noted 
above, and especially to the silicate 
bath. After rinsing out of the silicate 
bath with warm water, the silk should 
be given a soap killing. Use about 
20% soap for heavy weighting, at a 
temperature of about 140 to 150° F. 
for one hour. The soap liquor should 
stand up for the full hour. If it does 
not, use more soap in the killing. 

* ok * 


Tender Hosiery Dyed 
Sulphur Black 


Technical Editor: 

Can you give us any information as 
to the method of aftertreating or finish- 
ing mercerized hosiery dyed sulphur 
black to prevent it from tendering after 
it has been in stock any length of time? 
We are sending hosiery samples that 
were dyed some ten months ago and 
have been in stock here in our sample 
rooms. These goods after dyeing are 
given two plain rinses, one 2% alkaline 
rinse, and the regulation softening bath. 

We do considerable sulphur black 
dyeing but rarely experience any diffi- 
culty along this line. Never, to our 
knowledge, has it occurred in plain cot- 
ton goods. 3ut it seems that about 
once every eight or twelve months we 
have a case of tendered goods in the 
mercerized lines. We know this is an 
old problem in sulphur-black dyeing, 
but thought there might have been some 
recent development as to the solution 
of it. We would appreciate any in- 
formation you can give us. (6796) 


As the question states, this is an old 
problem. ‘There is no positive solution 


ee” Stet. tn weer eutuiim, te ‘et _After the phosphate bath, a good up to the present time. _We must first 
cause of this? The warp is 20/22 denier Tinsing with warm soft water should know the exact cause of the tendering 
Japan filature, and the filling yellow follow. lhe silicate bath requires more and we can then apply the remedy. So 
13/15, three-thread tram. careful attention. According to the far there have been two plausible ex- 
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In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to those seeking information on technical subjects will not be 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- disclosed. 


ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WorRLD. 
should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of 
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If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
is incurred. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
= Technical Editor, TEXTILE Wor.p, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





planations given, with proof, yet each 
of them can be disproved with equal 
ease. 

The first is that every sulphur black 
contains its sulphur in two states: one 
being unalterable and an essential part 
of the coloring matter, while the re- 
mainder determines the solubility of the 
dye and, while it goes on the fiber dur- 
ing the dyeing operation, is ready to 
oxidize not only to sulphurous acid but 
even to sulphuric acid. This tendency 
to oxidize is accelerated by the presence 
of weak acids used for scrooping and by 
the presence of any metallic salts, es- 
pecially iron and copper compounds. 
Those who claim that this is the reason 
for the tendering suggest that the com- 
plete oxidation of this labile sulphur 
be brought about at once, rather than to 
allow it to take place during storage, 
by an aftertreatment with bichromate 
and acid. This will be a safety measure, 
but it also produces a less desirable 
shade of black. As a counter argument, 
we are told that a sulphur black may 
be dyed with hydrosulphite or with 
caustic and glucose and thus avoid ten- 
dering. 

The second explanation is that all 
commercial sodium sulphide is really 
polysulphide, rather than normal sul- 
phide, and as such it will always yield 
a large amount of free sulphur during 
its oxidation.or other decompositions. 
And on account of the presence of dis- 
persing agencies, much colloidal sulphur 
will be present. This being absorbed 
by the cotton fiber is capable of oxida- 
tion directly to sulphuric acid in the 
presence of heat and moisture. It has 
been positively proved that colloidal 
sulphur in cotton goods can cause ten- 
dering very rapidly, so this seemed like 
the answer. The way to prevent sul- 
phur separation is to add caustic soda, 
which will take up any free sulphur and 
form new sulphide, but this does not 
prevent tendering, although it will help 
greatly. 

From all this we have just one fact, 
which is that there is in the dyed goods 
some sulphur product which oxidizes 
when and as it takes the notion, causing 
the formation of acids that tender the 
fiber. The remedy is strictly empiric; 
leave in the goods enough alkaline salts 
or acetates to neutralize the acid as it 
forms and thus prevent its acting on 
the cotton. The use of caustic in the 
dyebath and an oxidizing aftertreatment 
are steps in the right direction, but are 
not guaranteed to prevent tendering. 


*x* * * 


Finishing Rayon Ribbons 


Technical Editor: 

Would you please give me information 
as to the operations involved in finishing 
rayon ribbons? (6775) 

The operations involved in the finish- 
ing of rayon ribbons are about the same, 
regardless of the type of finish desired. 
Almost invariably the goods are run 
through a finishing machine, consisting 
of a size box containing a finishing solu- 


tion, a pair of squeeze rolls, and a series 
of heated cans upon which the material 
is dried. 

The goods may be run from loom 
blocks, rolls, or from baskets. They are 
threaded under the rolls in the bottom 
of the size tank, through the squeeze 
rolls, around the hot drying drums, and 
finally to the draft rolls or butterfly at 
the rear of the machine, from which 
they are delivered to boxes or baskets. 

If a soft finish is desired the size box 
may contain only clean water. If a little 
set-up is required, a dilute solution of 
Bordeaux size may be used. Gum arabic 
is used extensively. A common mixture 
is 1 lb. of gum arabic to 4 or 5 gallons 
of water. If a heavier (stiffer) finish 
is desired, potato starch may be used 
as follows: 

1 to 2 lbs. of potato starch 
5 lbs. glucose (about 24 qts. ) 
5 gals. water 

It is a simple matter to experiment 
with these or any other ingredients until 
a mixture suitable to your requirements 


is determined. 
xk * x 


Salvaging Matted Raw Silk 


Technical Editor: 

We have a batch of Japan silk which 
was spoiled in the soaking, the temper- 
ature having reached possibly 60° C. 
through a leaking valve. We would like 
your suggestions as to the best method 
of retrieving the batch. The fibers have 
become matted in some places and it 
will possibly be necessary to slightly 
degum before throwing. (6801) 


The salvaging of raw silk that has 
become matted is a difficult problem. 
The only method that gives results is 
to wet the matted spots with an olive 
oil soap liquor, consisting of about 10 
lb. of soap to 100 gal. of water. Wind 
when wet and then redraw bobbins be- 
fore they become hard. The skeins that 
do not yield to this treatment are beyond 
salvaging. 

* * * 


Seeks Samples of British 
“Artificial Cotton” 


Editor, TExTILE Wor.p: 

We are informed by the writer of 
“Girard’s Talks” in the “Inquirer,” that 
you have some news in reference to Dr. 
Hadley-Thornton’s experiment with a weed 
that produced artificial cotton. 

Kindly advise if samples can be obtained. 

(CD 201) 

Efforts that have been made by in- 
dividual domestic manufacturers, their 
associations, government departments 
and ourselves to obtain samples of this 
so-called artificial cotton have proved 
unsuccessful, with one possible excep- 
tion. We understand that efforts of 
English and other foreign manufac- 
turers to secure samples have been 
equally unresultful, the English Arti- 
ficial Cotton Production and Marketing 
Corp. claiming that it has all the busi- 
ness it can handle and does not care to 
send out samples. 

The exception mentioned is explained 
in an article in TEXTILE Wor Lp of Feb. 
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16 headed “Artificial Cotton, a Hoax or 
a Menace,” which states Lyster H. 
Dewey, botanist in charge of fiber in- 
vestigation for the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Washington, D. C., secured 
through the London Office of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, a sample of 
fiber said to be from the new plant 
which was furnished by Kew Gardens. 
According to Dr. Dewey the sample 
turned out to be nothing more or less 
than our old friend the milkweed but at 
the time that article was published he 
had not been able to identify the exact 
species. 

We have seen reports in English 
papers recently that Mr. Thornton is 
planning to visit this country and if this 
visit materializes it is possible that he 
will be willing to give out samples. 

Further information on the plant 
emanating from British sources was 
published in TEXTILE WorLD on page 
69 of the April 6, 1929, issue. 


* * Oo 
Genesis of “Golden Fleece” 


Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 

I have read in your interesting jour- 
nal the accounts of the Golden Fleece 
Pageant held in New York City and 
later in Chicago. It brought to mind 
a fact uncovered in undergraduate days 
that probably provides the foundation 
for the well known Grecian legend of 
Jason and his Argonauts who stole the 
Golden Fleece from under the watchful 
eyes of the sleepless dragon who in- 
habited the Garden of Mars. 

The winning of metals from the earth 
is as old as history. In ancient times 
it was common practice to wash gold- 
bearing sands over animal hides such 
as those of sheep. The gold became 
enmeshed in the hairs while the lighter 
sands and foreign matter were washed 
away. As the washing process contin- 
ued the hair of the hides became thor- 
oughly impregnated with the yellow 
gold thus giving the appearance of 
golden hair or fleece. 

The “Golden Fleece” legend is un- 
doubtedly nothing more than the glori- 
fied account of a piratical expedition 
into the gold fields of Asia Minor. Such 
an expedition was actually made by a 
band of Greeks in 1200 B.C., lured there 
no doubt by that tale of wealth in the 
East, which has beckoned so many of 
history’s early explorers. 

A dragon, to agree with our child- 
hood conception of the species, must 
belch smoke and fire. Is not this a 
simile for the smelting processes with 
their attendant smoke and flame watched 
over by primitive metallurgists? Per- 
haps even in that ancient day and in- 
dustry the present-day production meth- 
ods and shift labor were known and 
practiced—hence the sleepless dragons 
belched their smoke night and day. 

This relation between the myth and 
the practical has always interested me 
and I could not resist the temptation to 
pass the story on to you. 

J. S. Fonpa. 
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The pride of the seven seas... 
out-distanced by a lowly “‘tramp’’! 


Higher speeds, greater reliability, more tonnage! 


In ships and in hosiery mills these demands of 
progress make equipment that once was the last 
word in productivity, obsolete and inefhcient. 


The markets, the styles, the competition -of 
today demand machines designed for the needs 
of 1929— and of the future. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 





A Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1929. Capa- 
ble of producing the maximum number of ‘‘firsts’” at the lowest possible oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsolete equipment with Readings. 


—— See Also — 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-FJashioned Knitting Machine 
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MILL NEWS 





COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Bemiston, Ala. 
The first of the three large units of these 
mills, the large warehouse structure, was 
completed early last week. The weave 
shed, another huge structure, is nearing 
completion and material has been re- 
ceived for the completion of the picker 
building and boiler house, two of the 
smaller units of the plant. The first car 
load of machinery has been received at 
the mill site. Work has begun on the 
electric power sub-station. 


Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, 
Ala., are erecting 100 concrete frame 
houses in their village, each house facing 
a concrete paved street. A paved alley 


runs in the rear of all of them and 
streets are being laid for additional 
homes. 


National Filter Cloth & Weaving Co., 
Hamden, Conn., has filed plans for a 
one-story office addition at 1717 Dix- 
well Ave. 


Southern Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., has 
almost completed the installation of 50 
new 64-in. Draper automatic looms. 


Harris Cotton Mills, Inc., Eatonton, 
Ga., which lately purchased the plant of 
the Eatonton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, are 
rapidly installing new machinery for the 
opening of the plant which has been idle 
for more than five years. Superintendent 
Turpe, of Michigan, has already arrived. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Rock- 
mart, Ga. Plans have just been com- 
pleted by Robert & Co. for the new 
plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. here and construction is expected to 
start within the month. The main 
building of the plant will consist of a 
three-story spinning mill, 145x725 ft., 
to house 50,000 spindles. It will be of 
concrete and steel framing and red brick 
curtain wall construction. In the rear 
of this building, and connected to it by 
a passage-way, will be the weave room, 
a one-story building, 175x750 ft. It will 
contain 28 looms. At the other end of 
the spinning mill, also connected with 
it by a passage-way, will be a four-story 
warehouse, 112x285 ft., which will con- 
tain a boiler room, and on an adjoining 
plot of land 325 houses, of three, four 
and five rooms, will be constructed to 
house the 600 operatives to be employed 
at the mils. The houses will be of frame, 
stucco and brick construction. The total 
expenditure involved will come to 
$4,000,000, and the weekly output will 
be 100,000 lb. of tire fabric. The mill 
will begin operations in August or Sep- 
tember. 


Thomaston, Ga. Concrete foundations 
have been poured and parts of the two 
wings being added to the _ present 
Martha Mills have been completed by 
the Batson-Cook Co. In addition to 
this, streets have been laid out and 
graded, and more than 100 houses in 
the new mill village have been com- 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


pleted. In another part of the town, the 
Thomaston Cotton Mills have erected 
40 new homes for operatives, and are 
busy installing additional equipment to 
raise the capacity of the mills to 76,000 
spindles. The Thomaston Cotton Mills 
have discontinued the manufacture of 
sheetings, and are now running day and 
night in the production of tire cord 
fabrics. 


Aberdeen, Miss. A citizens’ meeting 
was held here recently to discuss the 
proposition of J. W. Sanders looking 
toward the establishment of a 12,000- 
spindle cotton mill. W. B. Watkins 
heads the committee that has the matter 
in charge. 


Sunnybook Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This is the name of a concern that 
recently started to manufacture cotton 


dress goods at Torresdale Ave. and 
Church St., Frankford. They have an 
equipment of 22 broad looms. Chas. 


Davies is president and buyer and Frank 
Hutton is treasurer. They sell their 
goods direct. 


*Southern Pile Fabric Co., Greenville, 
S. C., officials have announced that the 
new addition in course of construction 
will be ready to begin production in 
August. 


Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., 
opener room has been finished, it has 


been announced by W. W. McLeod, 
manager. It has been fitted with the 
latest and most modern equipment. The 


new machinery will soon be put into 
operation. 


Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
through the office of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., there, have awarded a 
contract for complete light and power 
installation in their new weave mill now 
under construction to J. M. Clayton Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Fact and Gossip 


Connecticut Mills Co., Danielson, 
Conn., has removed its general offices 
from the plant which was sold last 
winter to Powdrell & Alexander, Inc.., 
to the Crystal Water Bldg. at Main and 
Hutchins Sts. in that town. All its real 
estate holdings in Danielson have now 
been disposed of, but two remaining 
plants in Taunton and Fall River, Mass., 
are on the market. 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., recently formed through the mer- 
ger of five northern mills, will have a 
main office located at Adams, Mass., 
where the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., 
one of the members of the combine, is 
situated. 


Kendall Mills, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
have acquired control of the Bike Web 
Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind., as a part of 
their expansion program. 


*Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Thomas B. Bassett, who was appointed 
temporary receiver of the Granite Mills 
early in April, was made permanent 
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receiver following a hearing in the 
equity session of the Superior Court and 
his bond was fixed at $25,000. 


Dundee Mills, Hooksett, N. H., are 
now being offered for private sale, fol- 
lowing recent auction at which the prop- 
erty was purchased by an agent for the 
owners in order to prevent a sacrifice. 
The machinery was bought in part 
by the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Anderson, S. C. George Odiorne of 
Clinton, S. C., has been awarded the 
contract for laying the sewerage for the 
Appleton Co., the Equinox Mill and the 
H. C. Townsend Cotton Mill in the 
suburbs of Anderson, S. C. His bid, 
$50,000, was the lowest of six submitted. 
Work begins on the project in the next 
two or three weeks. The plans were 
prepared by F. R. Sweeney, engineer. 


Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C., re- 
cently completed the installation of ma- 
chinery transferred from the New Eng- 
land plant and reports that the weaving 
department is now in full operation. 





WOOL 





Fact and Gossip 


Kiamensi Woolen Mill, Stanton, Del. 
The former mill of this company, con- 
sisting of a tract of 15 acres of land and 
several buildings, has been taken over 
by the Ad-Tissue Co., recently organized 
at Wilmington, Del., and will be con- 
verted for paper mill service. 


*Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co. 
has shut down permanently and _ will 
liquidate its affairs as quickly as possible. 


Standish Worsted Co., Penacook, N. 
H. This plant which has been closed 
for about a year is to resume operations 
immediately under the supervision of 
F. W. Emerson. 


Springfield Worsted Mills, Borden- 
town, N. J., are reported as being ready 
to liquidate as soon as orders now con- 
tracted for are delivered. The president 
of the concern is William Anderson. 


Sydney Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., has arranged for an increase in 
capital from $60,000 to $100,000. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


S. A. and James Foy, of Eufaula, Ala., 
have purchased the Rayon Silk Mills 
established there several months ago by 
M. C. Dennie, of Gloversville, N. Y. 
Mr. Dennie will locate in Americus, 
Ga., where a similar plant is situated, 
it was said. The new officers of the 
Rayon Silk Mills include: S. A. Foy, 
president; A. M. Brown, vice-president, 
and James Foy, secretary and treasurer. 


Wescott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., 
will erect a large addition to their plant, 
according to information lately received. 


A. L. and C. F. Reynolds, of Mayfield, 
Ca., are contemplating the establishing 
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Brinton machines are the re- 


sult of long years of practical 
experience. 


Brinton quality has been 
achieved by determined effort 
to produce as perfect a prod- 
uct as is humanly possible. 


Let us send vou full information 
of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 


South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 

Road, Shanghai, China. 
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of a hosiery mill there, and they want 
prices and data on hosiery machines. 


*Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., have awarded a general contract to 
the Ferro Concrete Construction Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for a five-story addi- 
tion on Liberty St., 100x200 ft. A num- 
ber of old buildings will be razed at 
once to make way for the structure, 
which is scheduled for completion in 
seven to eight months. 


*Union Mfg. Co. new mill in Fred- 
erick, Md., will soon be equipped with 
H.S.L. (Theo. Lieberknecht)  full- 
fashioned hosiery machines. 


Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Co. 
new plant, located near Belmont, N. C., 
is completed and machinery is being in- 
stalled, with four full-fashioned machines 
in operation and more being set in place. 
Officers of this new mill are: A. C. 
Lineberger, head of the Lineberger- 
Stowe chain of mills in Gaston County, 
N. C., president; J. M. Hatch, secretary 
and general manager; C. S. Freese, su- 
perintendent. Mr. Freese has had 15 
years of practical experience in knitting 
mills and for a number of years was 
connected with the Nebel Knitting Co. 
plant in Charlotte, N. C. The new plant 
will carry 125 employes. 


*Fleetwood Silk Hosiery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has given out the following 
contracts through. the office of Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc.: General 
construction, to Thompson & Bros.; 
freight elevator, to Moffatt Machinery 
Mfg. Co.; power and light wiring, to 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc.; fire and sprinkler 
system, to Rockwood Sprinkler Co. (all 
of Charlotte) and humidifying and ven- 
tilation system, to V. E. Mertz, New 
York City. 


*LaSalle Hosiery Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This new company, which has 
received a charter of incorporation to 
engage in the manufacture of full- 
fashioned hosiery, will be located at 
Jefferson and Hasbrook Aves. The 
building which will be used has not yet 
been completed. 


Burlington Hosiery Co., Fieldale, Va., 
has a saw-tooth building, 140x140 ft., 
in course of construction. The plant is 
operating at present time 12  full- 
fashioned machines and is to have 34 
42-gauge, full-fashioned, imported knit- 
ting machines when completed, which 
will be some time in the fall of this year. 
One hundred people will be employed 
when in full operation. 


Becker-Ingrain Hosiery Co., Fort At- 
kinson, Wis., a new organization, has 
awarded a general contract to George 
Pollock, Whitewater, Wis., for a new 
one-story knitting mill, and will proceed 
with superstructure at once, reported to 
cost more than $35,000. 


Houlding & Coleman, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada., manufacturers of knitted 
wear, are now installing warp knitting 
looms. 


J. Henry Peters Mfg., Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada, Wellington St. 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


West, maker of a wide range of knitted 
goods, is installing a number of warp 
knitting looms. 


Julius Kayser & Co., Sherbrooke, 
Que., Canada, is planning to launch 
upon an extensive program of expan- 
sion. The expansion will consist of the 
installation of a large number of cir- 
cular knitting machines for the manu- 
facture of rayon knitted fabric and gar- 
ments. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Integrity Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Charter of incorporation has been 
granted to this concern to manufacture 
full-fashioned hosiery, having a capital 
of $100,000. Incorporators mentioned 
were Joseph Ritchie, treasurer,.730 E. 
Dorset St., John H. Bruhy and J. F. 
Wagner, all of Philadelphia. As has 
been announced in these columns, this 
firm is erecting a new and modernly 
equipped plant at Lycoming and G Sts. 
in which it will install 16 full-fashioned 
machines, 45 gauge. 


Modern Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is being formed by Ralph S. Croskey 
and Hiram B. Calkins, to operate a local 
mill. The company will be represented 
by George J. Edwards, Jr., Stephen 
Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, attorney. 


Rayon Products Corp., Union, S. C., 
was damaged by fire of undetermined 
origin starting in the boiler room early 
in the morning of April 24. It did sev- 
eral thousand dollars damage to the 
building in which the plant is located, 
but operations were not much interfered 
with, it was said. 


National Knitting Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is said to be. negotiating for the 
purchase of the plant of the Western 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Rochester, Mich., 
which have been idle for a number of 
months, for operation as a branch plant. 


Landers, Ltd., Mount Dennis, Ont., 
Canada, expects to have the complete 
plant moved from Guelph to the new 
building at Mount Dennis by the early 
part of July. 


Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd, St. 
Jerome, Que., Canada, will open new 
sales and purchasing offices in the Mayor 
Bldg., 1449 St. Alexander St., Montreal. 


| SILK | 


New Construction and Additions 


Narrow Fabric Weaving & Dyeing, 
Ltd., Galt, Ont., Canada, has announced 
that it will erect a new one-story office 
building in addition to reconstructing 
the present mill building. The space 
now occupied by the office will be used 
to accommodate additional looms. 





Fact and Gossip 


Pioneer Silk Co., Portland, Ore., 
which has been closed for some time, 
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will not be equipped and opened as a 
hosiery plant at present as was recently 
rumored. Henry E. Walker, formerly 
head of the mill, has just returned from 
an eastern trip. He reports that ma- 
chinery manufacturers were not able to 
promise machinery before May, 1930, so 
that the plan will be abandoned tem- 
porarily at least. While in the East 
Mr. Walker received a preliminary order 
from a large dyeing concern to try out 
a dyeing machine of his design which 
he hopes to have manufactured in Port- 
land. 


Dominion Silk Printing, Ltd., Drum- 
mondville, Que., Canada, has been 
granted a charter by the provincial gov- 
ernment. The capital consists of 10,000 
shares of no par value. The new com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Dominion 
Silkk Dyeing & Finishing Co., Ltd., of 
the same city. 


RAYON 


Fact and Gossip 


*American Enka Corp., Asheville, 
N. C. The $10,000,000 rayon plant being 
erected in the Hominy section, near 
Asheville, N. C., will begin operations 
about June 15, it was indicated by cor- 
poration officials at the recent conference 
with officials of the Southern Railway. 
Plans for the freight and passenger sta- 
tion at Enka were discussed at the con- 
ference. 


Norwood, N. C. Parties representing 
Northern capital were here recently, in- 
specting the hydro-electric plant on the 
Pee Dee River, near Norwood, with a 
view to erecting a large rayon manufac- 
turing plant. A. C. Heath, of Alber- 
marle, who owns land near the power 
plant, has offered 30 acres as a gift if 
the plant is established. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 


Lyons Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., broke ground this week for a new 
$200,000 building to provide additional 
floor space to increase the capacity of 
the printing division. 


Southern Thread Mfg. Co., Tryon, N. 
C., has been organized by the owners of 
the Southern Mercerizing Co., as an af- 
filiated concern. Special machinery for 
finishing sewing thread and preparing 
the product for industrial consumption 
has been installed. 


Fair Forest Fininshing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. has awarded a contract for 
eight 5-ton kiers to the William Allen 
Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Trudeau Dye Works, Edmonton, 
Alta., Canada, have been purchased by 
Herschell Brown and G. MacKenzie, 
owners of the Pantorium Dye Works of 
Victoria, B. C. The Edmonton plant 
gives employment to 135 men and 
women. The two plants will in future 
be operated by a newly organized com- 
pany known as the Pantorium Dye 
Works of Canada, Ltd., Edmonton. 
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Anklet Shipments Backward 


High Pressure Buying Throws 


Mills 


HE high pressure demand for ank- 

lets, which has registered for some 
weeks in all fibers—wool, silk, rayon, 
cotton and mixtures—shows no signs of 
abating. Worth Street factors stated 
that orders for these numbers were com- 
ing in at a swift pace, and jobbers were 
pushing them for early delivery. Nu- 
merous mills are behind in their ship- 
ments, and two weeks is considered a 
reasonable leeway. One important pro- 
ducer stated that he was sold up to 
June on infants’ rayon-and-mercerized 
anklets, and up to July on certain other 
numbers. The infants’ anklets are go- 
ing especially well, it was observed. 
Lower-end knitters said they had diffi- 
culty in meeting the call for 20c. and 
25c. numbers. 


Slower Demand for Fancies 


Other aspects of the hosiery trade 
were more conservative. Knitters re- 
ported a slowing-up in the demand for 
fancy half-hose. Mens’ staples are mov- 
ing steadily, it was commented, but the 
mill spokesmen said they could do with 
more business at the fancies end. Dis- 
cussing the current situation in half- 
hose, another knitter commented that 
the rush of mills to “get on the band 
wagon” in the vogue for spirals, had 
resulted in an unhealthy situation. 

Spirals now are being overproduced 
and prices have been badly slashed, it 
was stated; this is most noticeable at the 
lower-end. The more expensive spirals 
—those above 50c.—are doing quite 
well, knitters said. 

Producers of women’s full-fashioned 
were not sure whether the current inter- 
est in “bare leg” seamless hose would 
have any serious effect on their summer 
sales. 

So far as can be learned, the “bare 
leg” novelty has not proved a real 
competitor as yet. Full-fashioned sales 
are normal, considering the bad weather, 
knitters said. 


Call fer Summer Colors 


The demand is preeminently for sum- 
mer shades, with a special emphasis on 
suntan tints. Producers seem to be con- 
vinced that the various flesh hues will 
go big this summer in all hosiery lines, 
and not a few mills have made arrange- 
ments to increase their output of these 
numbers. The keen interest among 
women in the sunburn vogue will make 
these shades more important than ever, 
it is believed. 

The anklet-stocking is still being re- 


Behind 


in Deliveries 


garded somewhat dubiously by retail 
buyers. This novel number, which com- 
prises an anklet and a “bare leg” seam- 
less stocking knitted as one unit, may 
prove an important summer feature, but 
up to the present, it is considered some- 
what uncertain. 


Light Stockings With Pointed 
Black Heels Popular in France 


Silk hosiery of beige with pointed 
black heels are much in favor in France 
at the present time, Consul General A. 
Gaulin, Paris, says in a report made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

Small quantities of hosiery are im- 
ported into France from Germany, 
Italy and the United States. The mar- 
ket for American pure silk hosiery is 
slowly improving because of the better 
understanding of French needs and the 
superior strength and durability of the 
American article. 

Hosiery for men and women are not 
numbered in France, but are divided 
into three sizes bearing names, with an 
oversize for men. The names “petite 
femme,” “femme,” and “grand femme,” 
correspond to the American sizes 8}, 
9 and 94 for women, and “cadet,” 
“page,” and “homme” correspond to 
men’s sizes 10, 104, 11 and 114. 


New Summer Undergarments 
For Women Introduced 


Appreciating the trend of frock styles 
for the warm weather season, the Style 
and Design Division of the Knit Under- 
wear Industry has developed and intro- 
duced two new knit type undergarments 
for misses and women, identified by the 
names of “Sunny Undy” and “Sun 
Ray.” Buyers who saw the models 
were reported to be very enthusiastic 
over their sales possibilities. 

Both garments are of the “ventilat- 
ing” type, being one-piece, sport-length 
models for quick dressing, comfort, 
smooth fit and hygiene. They are con- 
structed of a very sheer knit fabric 
manufactured from the lustrous “Du- 
rene’? yarns which have the advantage 
of absorbing perspiration quickly and 
evaporating it evenly, thus serving as 
a valuable protection in foundation gar- 
ments. 

The leg portion is so rudimentary as 
to be almost indistinguishable, while the 
armholes resemble in size those of the 
latest models in women’s one-piece 
bathing suits. 
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Rainy April Hits 


Underwear Sales 


Summer Weight Knitters Expect 
Better Weather This Month to 


Stimulate Demand 


The tone of the knit underwear mar- 
ket continued confident this week, des- 
pite the very unsatisfactory business 
written during April. With the turn of 
the month, knitters looked eagerly for 
some improvement in the weather, 
which would stimulate jobber and re- 
tailer demand. The persistent rains and 
low temperature of April served to slow 
up sales, not only of lightweights for 
spot shipment, but of heavyweights for 
fall, also, it was stated. 

At present, the only lightweight un- 
derwear producers who seem to be doing 
any real business are those selling to 
the South and Pacific Coast. These 
firms report a steady, but not exciting 
demand for summer weights; rayon 
underwear for men is especially favored 
at present in California and adjacent 
states, it was asserted. 

With regard to the home market, 
however, the situation is far from sat- 
isfactory. The continued cold brought 
a few repeats for winterweight lines, 
but even this business was negligible, 
factors said. The attitude of the pro- 
ducers of rayon, cotton and glove silk 
underwear at present might be sum- 
marized as follows: The inclement 
weather has discouraged consumers 
from apparel buying, and a decided 
change toward sunny days will be 
needed to stimulate buying. 

If the middle of May is warm enough 
to bring forth straw hats, it will help 
the whole apparel trade, these factors 
said. 

The psychology behind this is that, 
when a man buys a straw hat, he is 
likely to buy a complete outfit—hosiery, 
underwear, and a new summer suit. 
This rule, of course, has the reverse 
application; when cold weather defers 
the opening date for straw hats, as hap- 
pened last year, then all related apparel 
lines suffer the same postponement. 

That the underwear market continues 
steady in spite of the lull is attributed 
to the fact that a good deal of advance 
business was written on lightweights in 
March. This is keeping the mills busy. 
Then too, there is no great trend to 
accumulation of surplus, as the mills 
are watching their output very closely. 
The hand-to-mouth rule has _ been 
strictly applied to production. Factors 
who were questioned this week® said 
there was little price-cutting in the 
market. 

At the women’s end, there was a fair 
call for higher-end rayon underwear. 
Glove silk staples sold steadily, but fac- 
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The new Wildman 
Slow-Motion 
mechanism 


This Wildman slow-motion 
mechanism is revolutionary! 


NE of the main outstanding developments embodied in the Wildman 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine is the slow-motion mechanism. 


This new drive makes turning so easy that no effort is required. A child 
could perform the operation. 


Levers take the place of the hand wheels, and only a touch is necessary 
to make the slow-motion mechanism function. A slow-drive motor turns the 
larger motor slowly, operating the machine at slow speed for as long a 
time as may be required. A magnetic brake, a part of this mechanism, is 
applied when the current has been turned off. The brake also grabs when 
a fuse is blown, preventing the machine from running backward. 


This and other features assure economical, rapid production of clear, 
beautiful hosiery. 


Write for further information, Wildman Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


. WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





tors generally complained of the poor 
weather, which they said was holding 
back summer lines. There is a decided 
trend toward trading-up in women’s 
rayon underwear. One important mill 
reported a good demand for $1.50 lines. 
Factors said they thought eventually 
women would be as ready to pay $1.50 
for rayon garments as they now are to 
pay $1. 


Staple Sweaters 
Show Activity 





Increased Sales Encourage Knitters 
—Fancies Continue in Good 
Demand 


Steady buying of fancy sweaters and 
bathing-suit lines, with increased inter- 
est in the hitherto quiet staple sweater 
numbers, featured the knit outerwear 
market during the week. The recent 
wet weather somewhat curbed the en- 
thusiasm of jobbers regarding summer 
sweaters and bathing suits, but the mills 
are sold so far ahead that this develop- 
ment was welcome rather than other- 
wise. The producers are gradually 
catching up on orders. They are eager 
to fill the bulk of impending business, in 
anticipation of a rush of repeats when 
the weather becomes favorable. Prices 
of sweater fancies remain firm all along 
the line, and the same is true of bathing- 
suit numbers. 

The increased interest in staples 
served to encourage producers of these 
lines; sweater staples, both lightweight 
and heavyweight have not sold too well 
during recent weeks, the bulk of busi- 
ness going to fancies. During the past 
week, however, jobbers placed numer- 
ous orders for staples, most of this busi- 
ness going to lower-end mills. Pro- 
ducers said staple colors, such as reds, 
blacks and grays, especially in men’s 
numbers, were moving steadily. 

The call is chiefly for spot shipment, 
and mills have no difficulty in meeting 
this demand, it was stated. Prices of 
staples are firm, but producers of cotton 
sweaters commented that the rise in raw 
cotton prices had made serious inroads 
into their profit margins. 

Both jobbers and retail buyers con- 
tinued buying “sun-suit” bathing-suit 
numbers; children’s “sun-suits” were in 
the lead, with women’s numbers a close 
second, knitters said. 


A. K. U. M. A. Inaugurates 


Underwear Promotional Service 


A new promotional service which 
aims to help the merchandising of knit 
underwear garments in department 
stores has been inaugurated by the As- 
sociated Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
of America, it is announced. This serv- 
ice comprises a series of bulletins giving 
selling points on underwear. The first 
of these bulletins has just been sent out 
to a list of representative stores. The 


bulletin discusses how to sell underwear 
and also offers suggestions for window- 
dressing and other forms of promotion. 

The association also announces the 
introduction of two new models of 
undergarments for women, known as 
“Sunny Undy” and “Sun Ray,” and 
also a new Stencilknit Durene two-piece 
suit for misses and young women. 


Excess Floor Space Raises Costs 
(Continued from page 71) 





should be taken down at once and in 
this way save their overhead. 

Possibly the new arrangement will 
need a few feet added to some of the 
existing buildings in order to obtain 
the machinery arrangement desired. 
This can easily be done and at a small 
expense. Most of the material from 
the buildings taken down can be salvaged 
at a small expense and reused to make 
the extension wanted. 

To do this you should employ some- 
one who is not only familiar with ma- 
chinery layouts, but also with construc- 
tion work, so as to make use of the old 
material. It will also probably work out 
best to hire a good builder, one in whom 
you have confidence, and have him 
carry out the building plans. On this 
class of work it is unfair, both to the 
owner and the builder, to expect lump 
sum bids. It is impossible to foresee 
everything that will be encountered, and 
therefore any bid made must be large 
enough to cover unexpected items. On 
the day basis, low priced labor can be 
used on the salvaging work, and 
changes can be made in the plans as the 
work goes on, provided it is found that 
savings can be made. 


Don’t Wait for New Management 


Some plants have already carried out 
these very ideas and have been surprised 
to find how many square feet of floor 
area could be eliminated without handi- 
capping the plant. It, moreover, has 
proved to be a benefit in that the de- 
partments were grouped to much better 
advantage and therefore the amount of 
trucking required was cut down. 

If the buildings are old the expense 
of keeping them in repair is great, and 
therefore they should by all means be 
dismantled, provided their floor space is 
not suitable for your purposes. 

A study such as suggested need not 
be an expensive one, as it is not neces- 
sary to have complete drawings at first. 
You should have an isometric drawing 
made showing all departments, with 
areas, as they exist in the present plant. 
From this the new plan can be laid out. 
This type of plan is easily read and 
understood by all, as it gives almost a 
birdseye view of your whole plant and 
all on one sheet. 

This paper has assumed that a new 
management has taken hold of the plant 
But why not make this study with the 
old management in power and so bring 
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a mill, that is now hard presed, up to a 
paying level? It is something well worth 
your time to consider. 


Insurance on Power Equipment 
(Continued from page 56) 


what as 
surance. 

Any period of days coverage may be 
chosen (a) from the time of the ac- 
cident, or (b) from any midnight (e.g., 
Ist, 3rd, 7th) after the accident. 

In the latter case the insured bears 
the smaller but more frequent losses, 
whose effect does not continue beyond 
the chosen midnight. The cost of the 
first day’s or week’s insurance must be 
carefully weighed against the loss pos- 
sibilities and paid for or dispensed with 
on that basis. If the latter, no recovery 
will be had unless production on the 
day or week following the accident is 
affected. 

On the contrary, it will be noted that 
the cost of over-insuring as to days 
covered is comparatively low (as is 
the hazard), and it will usually be well 
to err on that side, if at all. 


in Table II for boiler in- 


Machinery Policy 


Let us turn to the recently simplified 
and consolidated machinery policy, now 
covering, for textile mills, the rest of 
the power plant as it is usually set up. 
A much more easily understood policy 
hes resulted from rearrangement and 
co-ordination of form and_ subject 
matter. 

A few of the kinds of objects in- 
surable under this policy must still have 
“special object limits,” definitely stated ; 
representing the amount insured for in 


any accident involving the object. 
Switchboards, circuit breakers, and 
“bus-structures” are in this class. 


However, the policy in general is 
based upon a “plant limit,” really an 
“object limit” for that insured object 
capable of doing the most damage in 
an accident. Turbines and their driven 
units, flywheels, pulleys and shafting, 
motor-generator sets, transformers, ex- 
citers, and motors are in this class. The 
coverage of the smallest is the same 
as the largest object, and protection 
for them is adequate and sure. The 
policy structure is also simplified con- 
siderably. i 

The “plant limit” can best be set 
by means of a study of the worst possi- 
bilities in the form shown previously 
for boilers. In mills generating their 
own power, the engine or turbine will 
probably be capable of causing the most 
losses. In other plants it may be the 
transformers through which primary 
power is purchased. 


Turbine Direct-Damage Insurance 


The coverage of turbines is worth, 
perhaps, a more detailed inspection. 
First what is contemplanted by the 
word “turbine”? The policy will say 
that it is the complete unit, of driving 
steam motor and driven fan, pump, or 
generator, with continuous, coupled, or 
geared shaft. Only the condenser, sup- 
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ports of all kinds, and wiring are ex- 


cluded. It is only recently that the 
coverage has been broadened to this 
extent. 

The contingencies which may be in- 
sured against are “explosion” or “break- 
down”; and, as the coverage and rates 
are decidedly different, it will be well 
to distinguish carefully between them. 

An “explosion” is a bursting or dis- 
rupting, due either to steam pressure 
or centrifugal force. There -is no lia- 
bility for stripping or loosening of 
couplings, blades or buckets, nor for 
burning or short-circuiting of windings, 
insulation, band wires, or any retaining 
devices. It will be seen that these are 
decided limitations, as such accidents 
are most common. 

This form of coverage will, however, 
protect against those major accidents 
capable of causing the greatest damage, 
while the mill will have to stand the 
losses on the smaller but more frequent 
accidents. The rates are, of course, 
lower than for “breakdown” coverage. 


“Accident” Definition 


This latter is most important, as it 
applies not only to turbines, but to en- 
gines, engine wheels, pulleys, head- 
shafts, and electrical apparatus. It is 
reproduced below in full: 

“Accident shall mean a sudden and 
accidental breaking, deforming, burning- 
out, or rupturing of the object or any 
part thereof, which manifests itself at 
the time of its occurrence by immediately 
preventing continued operation or by 
immediately impairing the functions of 
the object, and which necessitates repair 
or replacement before its operation can 
be resumed or its functions restored.” 


Please note the various provisions 
in abbreviated and tabular form: 

(a) A sudden and accidental happen- 

ing. 

(b) Showing itself at the time it hap- 
pens. 

(c) Stopping operation or impairing 
functions. 

(d) Requiring repair or replacement 
before resumption of opera- 
tions. 

This can hardly be considered as 
other than a broad, definite, and rea- 
sonable coverage, yet it is important 
that every prospective insurer should 
study it and understand its conditions. 
Under it, for example, losses due to 
stripped blades may be recovered if the 
definite time of accident can be proved. 
The cost of replacing a cracked head- 
shaft pulley, discovered on inspection, 
cannot be recovered, for it did not show 
itself at the time of its occurrence. 
Losses due to ordinary wear and tear 
cannot be recovered in any event. In 
fact, if any one of the conditions defined 
as constituting a breakdown be violated 
or be absent, it will probably act as a bar 
to recovery of losses. 


Other Policy Provisions 


The provisions as they concern fly- 
wheel, shafting, or pulley accidents 
have recently been broadened also. They 
now cover “breaking” or “rupturing,” 
which includes mere cracking of shafts, 


arms, or rims; wmere previously one 
or more pieces had be become separated 
from the rest in an “explosion.” 

Some grouping of objects is now 
allowed in the “special-object limit” 
group, with simplification and economy 
in cost. Obviously one circuit breaker 
worth $1,000 must be insured for $1,000 
to adequately cover it. But, if three of 
these units are physically grouped to- 
gether, they may be classed as a 
switchboard, and adequately covered by 
perhaps a $1,500 “object limit” for one 
accident to the group. The cost is cut 
in half. 

A similar grouping possible is that 
of “bus structure,” including breakers, 
cells, buses, and bus supports. They 
offer opportunities for group insurance 
at a reduced total premium, the rate 
being a constant stated percentage of 
the “object limit.” 


Turbine U-and-O Coverage 


Use-and-occupancy insurance under 
this policy will usually be for the same 
“maximum daily indemnity” as_ for 
boilers, since the plant affected is the 
same. Here, as in the boiler policy, 
any or all of the objects insured for 
direct-damage may be insured for use- 
and-occupancy. Here, too, similar ob- 
jects are grouped together and insured 
at one rate, the more common classi- 
fications being: (a) turbines, for 
breakdown,” alternative for (b)_ tur- 
bines, and flywheels on engines, for “ex- 
plosion”; (c) pulleys and shafts not on 
engines; (d) switchboards and _ bus 
structures; (e) motors (divided into 
several classes by horsepower ) ; and (f) 
transformers. 

As between “a” and “b” the great 
difference in scope of coverage is re- 
flected in the rates charged. The former 
is a complete coverage for anything 
coming under the definition of acci- 
dent previously given. The latter covers 
only the (usually) major hazard 
of steam and centrifugal “explosion.” 
The distinctions are the same as those 
previously explained for direct-damage 
coverage. The choice between the two 
should be made after a thorough under- 
standing of the differences involved. 

Under each of the classifications 
identical or varying “one-accident lim- 
its’ may be chosen. Thus a turbine 
accident may be of such magnitude as 
to require coverage for, say, $70,000 
or 100 days at the maximum of $700 
per day. At the other extreme, assume 
an accident to a headshaft pulley shut- 
ting down the card room. A new pul- 
ley could be made or procured in, say, 
ten days, and insurance of $7,000 or 
ten days at $700 would be more than 
adequate. The saving in insurance cost 
is apparent. 

Each of the classifications should be 
scrutinized from this point of view to 
analyze the actual conditions; and, with 
the actual rates at hand, it should be 
decided whether the cost is prohibitive 
or the hazard too great to be borne 
alone. Having done this, with all pos- 
sible aid from an experienced insurance 
man, it is very likely that the mill’s 
casualty insurance will be readjusted 
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on a much more 


sound and logical, yet 
economical basis. 


Insurance vs. Spare Units 


[t will be found, as the matter of 
coverage and rates is logically ap- 
proached, that sometimes the latter ap- 
pear to be prohibitive, and out of pro- 
portion to the actual cost of the object 
insured, 

Let us assume a 600-kw. motor-gen- 
erator set in a large plant directly de- 
pendent upon it for important variable- 
speed d. c. motor drives. Use-and- 
occupancy insurance on it for a period 
cf 25 days from the time of accident, in 
the sum of $5,000 per day, will cost 
about $6,500 per year. A _ duplicate 
spare set, complete with switching, con- 
trols, etc., can be installed complete for 
about $20,000, which investment is in 
lieu of the annual charge of $6,500 for 
use-and-occupancy insurance. In other 
words, a spare unit may be a very pro- 
fitable investment. 

On the other hand, spare transformers 
of large size, special or costly construc- 
tion, and requiring long periods to re- 
wind or replace, will ke found by the 
same analysis to be unprofitable in- 
vestments. Rates for such units are 
at such a figure as to make insurance 
cheaper. 

Of course spare units cannot take 
the place of direct-damage insurance. 


Claims and Adjustments 


Having selected a plant’s boiler and 
machinery insurance coverage with 
care and discretion and paid the re- 
quired premiums, how shall one be sure 
that all reasonable and proper claims 
are made for such accidents as do oc- 
cur? It is by no means certain that 
such claims will be made, particularly 
in larger plants, unless very definite 
provision is made to gather the infor- 
mation and file the claim. 

Two factors are involved; namely, 
(a) The operating engineer must be 
taught to recognize and report that oc- 
currence which is called an accident 
for insurance purposes; and (b) these 
reports must be translated into com- 
plete and supportable claims, presented 
promptly, and followed through. 

A substantial aid to the attainment 
of these objectives will be found in an 
insurance summary. This should in- 
clude all the various insurances carried, 
giving in tabular or summary form all 
the essential information on each policy : 
company, number, period, exact cov- 
erage, and notification required. It 
may even be found desirable to include 
short, non-technical definitions of the 
different kinds of insurance carried, 
and the coverage with its limitations. 

Notification provisions should be 
particularly definite, for in the case of 
use-and-occupancy insurance losses, de- 
lays in notification may cause the loss 
of one or more days’ claims, which 
might otherwise be collected. The more 
generally and completely these are un- 
derstood, the more certain is it that all 
reasonable and proper claims will be 
presented for the payments to which 
the insured is entitled. 
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Spring Flowers 
Among Green Leaves— 


are charming—so also colored 
spun silk decorations blend ap- 
pealingly with the fine woolens 
and worsteds they decorate. 


American Spun Silk 
100% Pure Silk 


Silk in its most economical form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence,R.I. * = = = =  [MApISON AVENUE 
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Cottons Again Pass 
A Very Quiet Week 


Prices Generally Easier, With Few 
Sales Reported—Sentiment 
Depressed 





The cotton goods market was ex- 
tremely dull last week, going through 
probably the quietest period of the year 
to date. Raw cotton made a_ poor 
showing and declined considerably. 
Opinions on the staple have veered 
from extreme optimism to almost ex- 
treme pessimism, although the statis- 
tical position of cotton has not changed 
to any great extent. Southern mill men 
feel, however, that cotton has just 
about reached its low point and cannot 
see less than 18c. under current con- 
ditions. 

Buyers on the other hand are gen- 
erally well supplied with cloths and 
it is hard to get them to buy, even at 
present low levels. Many purchased 
rather heavily several weeks ago when 
price shading commenced, at the time 
thinking they were getting the bottom 
of the market. Prices have gone even 
lower today, so that a new “market 
bottom” is awaited. 

Many mills are well supplied with 
orders to keep them busy through the 
summer, but there are others in need 
of business. Regardless of the amount 
of orders on hand there is still the 
constant pressure to dispose of mer- 
chandise for forward delivery, and the 
urge to sell as far ahead as possible, 
even at very slim profit margins. 

The actual situation does not seem 
to have materially changed, but opin- 
ions have. Less than two months ago, 
cotton consumption and sales were 
establishing new high records, and the 
outlook was beautiful. Today sales 
have fallen off, prices have declined 
and the psychological reaction has been 
the more severe as a result. 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


May | Apr. 24 May 2 

1928 

Spot cotton, N. Y. 19. 55e 20. 25¢ 22.00¢ 

Print Cloths 

27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 540 5ic 5}-6¢ 

38}-in.,64x60, 5.35 7}-8c 74-7ic 8-810 

39 -in.,68x72, 4.75 8%-B8ic 83-8ic 9 Ole 

39 -in.,72x76, 4.25 93-930 93-980 1040 

39 -in.,80x80, 4.00 10ic 103-1040 Il4e 

Brown Sheetings 

36 -in.,56x60, 4.00 8ic BE-84c 9-916 

36 -in.,48x48, 3.00 10i-10}c 104¢ Ie 

37 -in.,48x48,4.00 7]-8¢ 84-8hc 84-820 

Pajama Checks 
36}-in.,72x80, 4.70 > 83-8 ec 93-90 
364-in.,64x60, 5.75 7-7}c §=—7}-74e 74 -7hc 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3yd.. 10}-Ile Ile Ile 

Denimas, 2.20 ..... 17c 17c 18}-19¢ 

Tickings, 8o0z..... 22-23$¢  22-234¢ 21-22%c 

Standard prints... 9bc Ske 9e 

Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in..... Ibe Il}c 10}c 


FABRICS 


Print Cloths: Inquiries have been 
for small lots and prices usually easier. 
Many plants have a good amount of 
unfilled orders on hand but are anxious 
nevertheless to sell up as much pro- 
duction as possible. Some sales were 
reported at slightly lower prices, while 
other items were easier with no sales 
being made. 

Broadcloths: Carded broadcloths have 
been much quieter of late. Several 
sellers mentioned that they had re- 
ceived no inquiries during the last 
few days. 

Colored Goods: The feautre in 
colored goods was the naming of fall 
prices on ginghams. It was decided 
to keep these at present quotations. 
Sales have been encouraging, but 
producers do not think that the market 
has been. developed far enough to 
warrant disturbing current prices. 


Good Duplicating Aids 
Low Priced Worsteds 





Deliveries of Best Styles Important 
Problem—Interest in Light Shades 


Although those of the Jewish faith 
observed the Passover recently, business 
in the wool goods market was at a sat- 
isfactory level despite the curtailed 
week caused by this holiday. The 
weather was slightly improved, and 
leading factors feel that the situation 
will improve still further once weather 
conditions become more seasonable. 

Consumers of men’s wear are still 
interested in light colors for spot de- 
livery. Certain worsted houses have 
noticed this to a greater extent than 
others, and have found this to be a 
welcome addition to business already on 
hand. Several late buyers have been 
purchasing this sort of goods for May 
and June delivery. 

Deliveries of leading styles are a 
problem of no little importance. By 
afi unfortunate, but unavoidable method, 
the best and newest styles are the last 
to be shown and put on the market. 
Clothing manufacturers find these lines 
an absolute necessity to round out their 
offerings and secure business. Late 
buyers of this type now find themselves 
confronted with August deliveries in 
many cases. Some selling houses are 
inclined to let matters take their own 
course and if the buyer purchases late, 
he must take his chances. Others how- 
ever are attempting to give a certain 
measure of service to all, and are seek- 
ing a course which will enable them to 
perform more satisfactorily for a larger 
group of consumers. 

Popular priced worsteds still hold 
their commanding lead ahead of the 
balance of the market. Selling houses 
have booked a satisfactory amount of 
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business on these fabrics, and their posi- 
tion has been further strengthened by a 
satisfactory amount of duplicating in 
the last few days. As mentioned before, 
woolen goods have suffered generally 
but there are a couple of woolen mills 
outstanding against this trend. Their 
fortunate position is not reflected in the 
status of many other plants engaged in 
the manufacture of woolens. 


Broadsilk Interest 
Focused on Openings 





Buying is Hesitant, Pending Display 
of Fall Lines—Cheney Shows 


New Numbers 


There was a perceptible let-up in 
broadsilk buying during the week, due 
to the tendency of cutters and retailers 
to hold off, pending the fall openings. 
Indeed, current interest centered mainly 
on the showings of fabrics for the com- 
ing season. A number of these events 
are scheduled for the next two weeks. 
One of the first important openings was 
that of Cheney Brothers, which was 
held at the New York showrooms of 
that firm on May 2. The event attracted 
a large group of trade representatives ; 
there were three main divisions to the 
showing—classic fabrics, formal fabrics, 
and fabrics for informal wear. 

The general view of the weavers was 
that there would be no very active buy- 
ing until after the openings. Mean- 
while, however, there was some business 
written in the various summer lines. 
Chiffons, voiles and certain of the more 
popular crepes were in demand, it was 
stated. All of this buying was hesitant 
and indifferent, and was apparently for 
emergency use only. Weavers com- 
plained of the continued cold weather, 
which tended to discourage any call for 
summer fabrics. 

Rayon crepes were one of the few 
lines in which cutters showed real in- 
terest, it was remarked. These numbers 
sold steadily all week; both spot and 
early future buying prevailed, the call 
being chiefly for florals with pastel 
grounds. Taffetas, jacquards, and 
transparent velvets also were in fair 
demand, it was stated. It was noted that 
mills are showing unusually wide color 
ranges in sheers, this year. In the 
staples, the preference was chiefly for 
wine, green, navy and brown. 

Voiles: Buying hesitant. 

Chiffons: Fair interest 
lines. 

Silk Situation at aeGlance: Propuc- 
TION — Increased output of summer 
fabrics. 

Stocks — Spring lines practically 
cleared. Summer numbers fair. 

SENTIMENT — Market quiet, pending 
fall openings. 


in summer 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 





Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. MCDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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Textile Stocks More Active 





Price Trend Is Upward— 
Nonquitt Will Not Quit. 


Boston, May 1. 

N THE local stock exchange, and 

to a greater extent on the New 
York exchange, textile securities have 
shown greater activity than at any 
previous period this year, but whether 
the buying has been for speculation 
or for investment there is no way of 
learning at present. There has been 
comparatively little reflection of the 
exchange activity in textiles in local 
private trading or at today’s auctions, 
although auction offerings were readily 
absorbed, and in most instances at 
unchanged prices or advances. 

Notable features of the week have 
been the decision of stockholders of 
the Nonquitt Spinning Co. at yester- 
day’s meeting to continue operations on 


a reduced scale as a spinning and 
weaving unit, as recommended by the 


directors; the declaration of an extra 
dividend by the Royal Weaving Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., and the offer of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., local bankers, to 
holders of Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Inc. 7% notes, allowing them to pur- 
chase an interest in the 40,000 shares 
of Pacific Mills stock which the 
bankers purchased at a recent auction 
at 41} a share, the price to noteholders 
to be 414. The latter offer, although 
open to May 13, is unlikely to be taken 
advantage of for the highest price 
touched by Pacific Mills stock this week 
was 374 and it closed today at 35. 

All of the listed textile shares on 
the local exchange have been quite 
active and the American Woolen issues 
scored the largest advances; the pre- 
ferred sold within a range of 44 to 49 
and at today’s closing of 484 was up 
4 points for the week; the common sold 
within a range of 174 to 21 and at 
today’s closing of 204 is up 3 points 
for the week. Pacific was almost as 
active as American Woolen preferred, 
the selling range being 33 to 374, and 
at today’s close of 35 showed an ad- 
vance of 1 point for the week. Amos- 
keag sold within a range of 174 to 19, 
with a net advance at today’s closing 
of 18 of % points. Amoskeag bonds 
sold within a range of 843 to 86, and 
at today’s close of 853 are up 3 points 
for the week. Bigelow-Hartford com- 
mon has continued in steady demand 
within a price range of 105 to 106, 


while the preferred at 105 shows a 
net advance of 44 points. 

A number of the textile stocks listed 
at today’s auctions were either sold or 
withdrawn prior to the opening, among 
them being a lot of 169 shares of 


Lawton Mills Corp., which was_ listed 
for one auction and 275 shares* listed 
for the other, the listings of both 
stocks having been cancelled before the 
sales. Features of the auctions were 
an advance of 8} points in Wamsutta 
to 41, of 3 points in Connecticut first 
preferred to 33 and of 1 point in 
Plymouth Cordage to 774. Naumkeag 
at 130 was unchanged and Pepperell 


at 1014 was off % points. Ludlow 
Associates and Nashua preferred were 
up fractionally and Nashua common 


was unchanged at 45. 


Nonquitt to Continue 


Stockholders 


of Nonquitt 
Co., New 


Sedford, Mass., at an ad- 
journed meeting held in this city 
yesterday, endorsed the recommenda- 
tions of directors by voting to reduce 
the capital stock and pay shareholders 
of April 16 a cash dividend of $10 a 
share, also voting to sell land, build- 
ings, and equipment of Mill No. 1 and 
part of equipment of Mill No. 2, re- 
taining the latter unit and 65,000 
spindles and complementary machinery 
to which will be added 250 automatic 


Spinning 


looms. The directors were also au- 
thorized to change the name of the 
corporation to Nonquitt Mills. All of 


the votes excepting that involving the 


cash dividend of $10 a share were 
objected to by J. A. Newman of 
the stockholder’s protective committee. 


Voted for the director's recommenda- 
tions were 35,872 shares of which 4,532 
shares were contested by representatives 
of the stockholder’s protective committee, 
while the latter committee claimed 
11,145 shares of which 608 were con- 
tested. The stockholder’s protective 
committee favors complete liquidation 
and may yet take legal measures to 
prevent the vote of yesterday's meeting 
from becoming effective, but the man- 
agement appears to have the legal two- 
thirds vote necessary to put its recom- 
mendations into effect. 


Royal Weaving Extra 


The Royal Weaving Co., silk and 
rayon manufacturers, Pawtucket, R. L., 
has declared an extra dividend of $10 
a share payable May 15 to stock of 
record April 29, this being in addition 
to the regular quarterly dividend of 
23% and making total payments thus 
far this year $15 a share. The com- 


> 


Its balance sheet as of Dec. 31 last 
showed net working capital of $5,456,- 
439 and capital stock of $2,500,000. 


Cohn-Hall-Marx Stock 


The Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., New York 
converting house control of which was 
recently taken over by Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc., has voted to in- 
crease the authorized number of shares 
of the company’s capital stock from 
100,000 to 125,000, all of common of 
no par value, and stockholders and 
holders of voting trust certificates of 
record May 10 will have the right to 
subscribe to 25,000 shares of stock, or 
an equal number of voting trust certif- 
icates, at a ratio of one share for each 
four shares held, the subscription price 
being $40 a share. A majority of the 
issued and outstanding stock of the 
company is held by voting trustees 
under a voting trust agreement, which 
latter gives the holders of voting trust 
certificates the same right to additional 
voting trust certificates as may be given 
to stockholders of record. It is stated 
that the proceeds of the new issue of 
common stock will be used for general 
corporation purposes, and in connection 
with the development of the company’s 
activities. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
14 Ludlow ; 1823-14 + } 
89 Tremontand Suffolk 100 33-3 ; 

110 Whitman 100 18 } 
25 Wamsutta 100 41 +83 
24 Pepperell 100 101} i 

8 Union 100 20} 
54 Connecticut, 2d pfd. 100 6 1} 
20 Connecticut, Ist pfd. 100 33 +3 

5 Nashua, com. 100 45 

5 Nashua, pfd 100 86 & div. —87 + 3 

4 Everett 100 83 

3 Border City . 100 6 14 
20 Plymouth Cordage... 100 77} +1] 
45 Naumkeag. 100 130 
32 Boston Woven Hose, 

com 96 1 
458 Total 


Further Decline in Southern 


Mill Shares 


Cuartotre, N. C., April 27 — The 
week ending today brought about only 
minor changes in the market for south- 
ern textile shares, according to the 
weekly average as compiled by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. 

The average bid price of of the 
most active common stocks registered a 
slight loss of 28c. per share, the figures 
for the close standing at 97.20. The 
same list of stocks for the period ended 
Feb. 28 of the current year closed at 
98.96, resulting in a net decline of $1.76 
for the last two months. 


Fall River Dividends for 


Second Quarter 


25 


pany’s report for the 1928 fiscal year Fatt River, Mass.—The textile cor- 
shows earnings of $30.52 a share, as porations of this city whose shares 
compared with $16.75 a = for 1927. are publicly owned, disbursed $224,- 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. | 


| Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Complete Engineering Service 


for 
Textile Mills 


Plans — Specifications — Supervision of 

Construction, Machinery Lay-outs, Loca- 

tion Studies, Manufacturing Reports— 
Appraisals 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 





We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and _ construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 










Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


Knuckle i » 
soit DA LING FRESS | 
all> 60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 
















| 






NY ae = Button Control—with Reversing 
rT Sey 


Switch and with limit stops up 
and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


"388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 
Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 

NEW YORK—BOSTON 


; ESTABUSHEDO 1857 
Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 










ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for cur latest list of quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 











A.M. LAW & COMPANY 

SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 

| MILL SHARES 

| 

| 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN 


INCORPORATED 
Engineers 
PHILADELPHIA 
Reports 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Investigations 


Valuations 
















W. E. S. DYER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


| High Pressure Power Plants, Pulverized Coal Design, Con- 
| struction and Operation, Industrial Buildings, Special 
Processes and Devices 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











FEDERAL ENGINEERING CO. 
Architectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendence fér Textile Mills 
and Industrial Plants 


| 
| 318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





WARREN B. LEWIS 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


| | 
740 Grosvenor Bldg. Providence, R. I. | 
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CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


F. M. GuUNBY 
W. F. UHL 
A. W. BENOIT 


Harry E. SAWTELL 
CHARLES R. MAIN 


Marcus K. Bryan 


R. A. MONCRIEFF 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—— See liso—— 
TEXTILE 


Re factoring service of the 
Textile Banking Company in- 
cludes space required for display, 
selling, and storage purposes, as 
well as billing, packing, shipping, 
etc., in addition to checking 


credits and cashing sales. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 
FACTORS 








A MILL SURVEY | 
As Made By 


The Textile Development Co. 
IS 
Practical and Scientific 
and consists of an Analysis of the Manufacturing 


Departments of the Mill by a Group 
of Practical Men. 


It 
Results in Lower Manufacturing Costs 


These surveys have been made in 
UNITED STATES (12 States) 
Canada (4 Provinces) 
Switzerland, 

Austria, 
Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia 


THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Rail — Water 
to the North and East 


The Georgia, Alabama and Chattanooga dis- 
trict served by the Central of Georgia is 
attracting discerning textile men. The pro- 
ducing advantages are well known. But what 
is frequently overlooked is the economical 
movement of goods to market. In this terri- 
tory you have available textile package car 
service and via Savannah, low cost water 
shipments to the North and East. 


We shall gladly submit freight schedules and 
other pertinent data. Write. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


CENTRAL 
Han THT 
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850 in dividends on $38,410,000 total 
invested capital for the second mill 
quarter of the year just ended or an 
average of 0.585% on invested cap- 
ital. The average rate for the previous 
quarter was 0.604%. 

Dividends were paid by nine cor- 
porations and passed by 23 corpora- 
tions. The dividend paying mills and 
their respective rates were as follows: 
Charlton, Luther, Pilgrim and Saga- 
more, 2% each; King Philip, Stevens 
and Union Cotton, 14% each; Davis 
and Flint, 1% each. Each of the cor- 
porations held to its rate of the previous 
quarter excepting Luther which paid 
an extra dividend of 2% for the first 
quarter. 


Preferred Holders Object 
To Dartmouth Plan 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The plan of 
the Dartmouth Mill management to re- 
tire 12.000 shares of common stock at 
$90 per share has aroused the opposi- 
tion of a number of preferred share- 
holders, who assert that any action for 
the retirement of stock for cash should 
start with the preferred stockholders. 
In 1926, the management retired 4,000 
shares of common stock, paying con- 
siderably above par for the shares. 

It is pointed out that to retire 12,000 
shares at $90 per share would absorb 
more than $1,000,000 in cash, and pre- 
ferred stockholders declare that the 
policy of the management, if continued 
in this direction, will amount to a dis- 
tribution of the liquid assets of the cor- 
poration to common stockholders, which 
is contrary to the articles of incorpora- 
tion, it is declared. 

A number of preferred stockholders 
have consulted counsel for protection of 
their interests in the matter. 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘* Public Sale"’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange 


Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am., Mfg., pfd 67} 65 69 
Am. Wool, pfd........ aA 48) oe on 
Amoskeag....... = cassia 18 ; =e 
Androscoggin........ Pens 70} 60 70 
Arlington. . “= separa 35 35 36 
ak ehiciie sax oun 147 147 149 
Berkshire Cot i 108 120 130 
Bigelow-Htfd., com 105} ; aie 
aaa page wece. we 140 
ID oo Ss wieiaeic we ao m wk 70 81 aes 
SNM. on cs ow ccae 99 100 107 
Farr Alpaca. . 108} 105 108 
Great Falls i ets 53 2 6 
Hamilton Woolen. . an 514 58 
| __ Boeeaeee aes 22 18 21 
NAMI... ais <oapics 46} 46 52 
Ipswich, com. . 55e 2 ae 
Lawrence... “ph 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso ‘coe: Cee 179 182 
Merrimack, com : 1703 173 180 
Nashua, com ; 45 a4 47 
Nashua, pfd 87 8&5 89 
Naumkeag ; 130 128 131 
N. E. So., pfd 70c B 
Ls passat 39 32 35 
Pacific eae 35 . 
Pepperell rare 101} 100 104 
Plymouth Cordage ; 77 77 80 
York , 14 13 15 
104 (2920) 


Cites North’s Advantages 


University Professor Discusses Move- 
ment To Other Sections 


PHILADELPHIA—Competition offered 
by other sections of the country will 
not affect the volume of trade or the 
prestige of Philadelphia as a textile 
center, according to Richard H. Lans- 
burgh, Professor of Industry at the 
University of Pennsylvania, who spoke, 
April 28, before the closing session of 
the textile forum of the Labor College, 
held at the Kensington Y. W. C. A., 
Second St., and Allegheny Ave. 

In view of the natural advantages it 
possesses Philadelphia will always re- 
main one of the most important centers 
for the manufacture of textiles, he said. 
“The South has no permanent advan- 
tage over the North,” Professor Lans- 
burgh asserted. “The only condition 
which now seems to offer an inducement 
for textile manufacturers is that of the 
cheaper labor supply. As far as power 
is concerned the South is at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage in power as compared 
with the North and especially the cen- 
ter surrounding Philadelphia.” 

He said that power is not only 
cheaper in Philadelphia but there is a 
more adequate supply to fill industry’s 
needs. The North also has superior 
rail transportation facilities to the 
South, he added. In the ultimate com- 
petition in textiles, the speaker con- 
cluded, the northern manufacturer with 
his well-arranged plant and his better 
paid skilled labor will have production 
costs which will force the southern 
manufacturer to get on a sound basis, 
rather than on the boom basis he is on 
at present. What the northern manu- 
facturer needs is to pay attention to 
business so as to lower production 
costs, he said. 

The recent labor disturbances in the 
South, according to Professor Roswell 
W. Henninger, North Carolina State 
College, speaker at the dinner session 
of the conference, found neither the 
employers or labor prepared to meet 
them. The southern employer does 
not know anything about present effi- 
ciency methods and in order to make up 
costs adopted a crude system in order 
to lower wages from the already low 
level, he said. Labor should begin im- 
mediately and aggressively to adopt a 
legislative program, educate public 
opinion, rejuvenate the southern trade 
unions and develop labor leaders who 
really understand the fundamentals of 
industry, he concluded. 

Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor charged in his 
address the textile industry is being run 
incompetently, placing most of the blame 
for this in the North to absentee owner- 
ship and in the South 
by commission men. 
as follows: 


to domination 
He spoke in part 


“With all of our over-production, 50% 
of our imports are those of cotton man- 


ufactured commodities. The reason for 
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that is that our products, since the war 
have deteriorated in quality to such an 
extent that our home consumers will 
not buy this inferior product. The bet- 
ter grade material is being imported 
and most of our factories haven't yet 
changed their tactics. 

“A great factor here is that the in- 
troduction of better and better ma- 


chinery to turn out more and more 
goods has made mass production es- 
sential. Now mass production has its 


place in industries in which the prod- 
uct is more or less standardized with 
a market more or less stabilized. In 
textiles, however, there is no fixity, and 
the mass production plant is not only 
unwieldy, but absolutely worthless 
when it comes to a radical change in 
demand which must be met quickly. 

“Furthermore, our selling methods 
have much to do with the present tex- 
tile situation. Goods are manufactured 
and turned over to a commission man 
for sale. He gets a commission on that 
sale whether he sells it at a price above 
the cost of production or not. Very few 
manufacturers know what their cost of 
production is and the commission man 
does not care. His object is sales, not 
profits to the manufacturer.” 


Lowell Textile Alumni Day 


New Features for 30th Reunion, 


May 18—Sloan to Speak 


circumstances combine to 
promise an unusually interesting re- 
union of the Lowell Textile Institute 
Alumni Association on Saturday, May 
18, at the Institute grounds, Lowell, 
Mass. It is the thirtieth of these annual 
get-togethers. The president this year, 
William O. Jelleme, ’10, is exceptionally 
active and enthusiastic, and he has been 
devoting much time and energy toward 
making this year’s meeting a big suc- 
cess. New features will include the 
awarding of prizes to the winners of 
athletic contests, the presentation of a 
loving cup to the class having the 
largest percentage attendance, and the 
holding of a “Round-Table Hour,” in 
which three short, interesting, technical 
papers will be presented by members of 
the Alumni. George Sloan, secretary 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, will be 
the speaker at the banquet. 

A special feature of the day will be 
the dedication of the M. W. Dennett 
Memorial Gate at the northwest corner 
of the athletic field. This is in memory 
of Mahlon Webb Dennett, ’18, the only 
Insitute member of Battery F, 102nd 
Field Artillery, to be killed in the World 
War. The local battery will be out with 
men and guns to assist in the dedication. 

There will be nothing haphazard 
about the morning’s athletic events this 
year. They are in charge of J. Milton 
Washburn, ’21, who is planning them 
thoroughly and is to secure a complete 
outfit of the necessary equipment. In- 
cluded in the outdoor activities will be 
a tug-of-war between the odd and even 
classes, quoits, medicine ball, baseball, 
volley ball, etc. In the afternoon the 
alumni will watch the student baseball 
team play one of its rivals the 
Lowell Textile diamond. 


Several 
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COTTON YARNS 





Cotton Decline Causes Dullness 





Yarns Drop Faster 
Than Raw Material 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HE opinion is spreading that there 

will be a large crop of cotton this 
year and this feeling has caused yarn 
buyers to withdraw from the market, 
the last two weeks being the dullest, 
with a majority of houses, they have 
experienced this year. Manufacturers 
will buy in medium sized amounts when 
they are offered prices a cent under the 
lowest quoted by spinners, but the aver- 
age buyer is holding off, waiting for 
what they believe will be more attrac- 
tive prices in the next few weeks. 

Yarn prices are easy following the 
raw material market which has declined 
more than a cent during April. In ad- 
dition to this natural reaction in prices 
spinners and dealers are cutting prices 
further and yarns are declining slightly 
faster than the raw material. Spinners 
are completing contracts more rapidly 
than new business is being booked. All 
these factors have placed the yarn mar- 
ket in a more vulnerable position than 
for many weeks. Buyers are not slow 
to take advantage of this situation. 


Manufacturers claim they have been 
able to buy 20s-2 warps at 34}c. and 
30s-2, at 384c., while spinners are quot- 
ing at least a cent higher and the latter 
prices are generally known to repre- 
sent at least a cent under cost based 
upon the present range of cotton. While 
there has been a large volume of yarn 
sold during the last six months, spin- 
ners of carded yarns are in an unfavor- 
able position and few of them are able 
to show a profit on this volume busi- 
ness. 


Unprofitable Business 


There appears to be little to choose in 
this respect between direct selling spin- 
ners and those who are selling through 
commission houses. Both have been 
forced to sell during this period at cost 
and the spinner that is able to show 
more than a nominal profit is the excep- 
tion. Commission-cutting has become 
more prevalent than for a number of 
years and it has become the habit for 
spinners to quote half cent under offers, 
believing and knowing that a majority 


of commission houses will cut this half 
cent from their commissions to obtain 
the business. 

Direct sellers have lowered their 
prices to a basis that leaves them little 
above cost and there are many in the 
trade who now feel the salvation of the 
yarn business is not to be found in either 
way of selling exclusively but rather in 
the more basic matter of keeping pro- 
duction more in line with consumption. 
This is one of the most difficult matters 
to approach spinners with and yet it is 
commonly felt that until something 
along these lines is attempted there will 
be little change in spinners’ position. 

When spinners are quoting 20s-2 
warps at 354c., as during the last week, 
sales to manufacturers are impossible 
unless the spinner or dealer is willing 
to quote half or a full cent under that 
figure. While such a condition has been 
in evidence for some time it is becoming 
more acute and many dealers state they 
no longer hope to obtain their full com- 


missions. If they do then they lose the 
business. 


Curtailment Necessary 


Sellers in this market are of the opin- 
ion there will be little change until 
either one of two things is done. Either 
a large number of spindles are brought 
under one management or changes are 
made in present methods of production, 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





bringing this down more closely to cur- 
rent consumptive needs. Many feel the 
remedy will finally be in the latter, be- 
lieving that overhead costs are at a low 
level in a majority of spinning plants in 
the South and that mergers would not 
result in such saving in overhead as was 
anticipated by those who have sponsored 
such programs in the past. 

That something should be done is in- 
dicated in periods of active buying such 
as seen during the last quarter of last 
year. At that time spinners were book- 
ing more business than they could de- 
liver yet they were unable to raise their 
prices to a basis where they could buy 
cotton, spin into yarns and sell at a 
profit. 

Combed spinners and _ mercerizers 
have made more progress along these 
lines than carded yarn spinners, and the 
results of it have made themselves felt 
in profit and loss sheets, the former 
making money during the last year 
while carded spinners have not been 
able to do so in a majority of instances. 
One of the most important reasons for 
this contrast is that combed and mer- 
cerizing concerns are reluctant to make 
large stocks in periods of dull demand 
while few carded yarn spinners are able 
to see the wisdom of curtailed produc- 
tion at times. 


Combed Prices Unchanged 


While there has been price-cutting of 
combed yarns to a small extent the 
larger spinners are holding firmly at 
the higher level in force during the last 
month and when large buyers approach 
them they find it difficult to obtain con- 
cessions. Mercerizers are not selling 
large amounts of yarn at present but are 
active delivering on contracts placed a 
month or more ago. Although several 
of their customers are delaying accept- 
ances of these yarns they state the post- 
ponement is not more than normal for 
this time of the year and they expect 
there will be no difficulty in filling these 
contracts. 

There has been no change in combed 
yarn prices with the exception of a 
slightly easier tone in the singles which 
are procurable a cent under current quo- 
tations, it being possible to buy on the 
basis of 42c. for 18s although many are 
holding at the former price, 43c. Two- 
ply is quoted on the basis of 70c. for 
60s-2 and 684c. for 58s-2 and other 
counts in proportion, being unchanged. 





Jamison to Sell Conewago Line 
James 


J Jamison & Co., Inc., New 
York, announce their appointment as 
sole selling representatives of the Cone- 
wago Hosiery Mills, Middletown, Pa., 
specialists in children’s fancy half-hose. 





Jordan Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This company is under the management 
of N. R. Kline, while Henry F. Jordan 
is the proprietor. The company will 
not be known as the Jordan Knitting 
Co., as previously reported. 


More Interest in Yarns 


Cotton Upturn, Believed at Hand, 
Should Stimulate Demand 


New Yorxk.—Certain New York 
carded yarn dealers have noticed a 
slight improvement in both inquiries 
and sales. There have been times lately 


when various trades have been in 
the market purchasing in moderate 
quantities. It was stated that there 


has been no rush to buy nor has any 
particular trade shown exceptional ac- 
tivity, but there is a slightly better 
feeling and last week showed an im- 
provement over the two preceding 
weeks. 

The recent action of the cotton mar- 
ket has naturally had a bearing on al! 


cotton products. The decline of the 
raw material affected prices of cer- 
tain classes of yarn. Low grade in- 


sulating yarns were the chief sufferers, 
while ordinary white weaving yarns, 
and high quality plush yarns showed 
no material change. Trading was on 
the easier side, but quoted prices re- 
mained about the same. 

Some of the recent buying is at 
tributed to the belief of certain con- 
sumers that yarns are at bargain levels. 
Others are waiting for them to go 
lower, but spinners and dealers state 
that they believe both cotton and varns 
have reached the low point for a while 
at least. A fluctuating cotton market 
is to be expected at this season of the 
year, but many believe that the decline 
has about run its course and that an 
upward turn is imminent. 


Yarn Prices Decline 


Buyers Waiting for Lower 


Cotton and Yarn Prices 


are 


30ston.—The almost steady decline 
in cotton prices, that since Wednesday 
of last week has aggregated something 
more than 100 points, has kept most 
cotton yarn buyers out of the market 
excepting to cover positive near needs. 
This character of buying and inquiries 
from buyers to keep them posted on 
prices do not form a fair test of actual 
market values, and in the absence of 
volume business and firm offers for 
forward delivery prices are more or less 
nominal. Temporarily nearly everyone 
is bearish on cotton, although to the 
credit of spinners it may be stated that 
few efforts are being made to force 
sales. If this policy were followed gen- 
erally and production was confined to 
an order basis, it is possible that a 
slump in yarn prices proportional to 
the decline in cotton might be pre- 
vented, but such a policy would upset 
all precedents in the cotton yarn trade. 

Nominally minimum selling prices for 
yarns of average quality are no lower 
than they were a week ago, yet buyers 
report offers below a basis of 35c. for 
20-s carded warps, 39c. for 30s-2 and 
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High 
grade yarns are relatively firmer in 
price, largely because they are better 
sold ahead, but even on these conces- 
sions of at least a cent from prices of 
ten days to weeks ago are available. 
Less price weakness is reported on 
combed than on carded yarns, but coarse 
combed single and ply yarns are off at 
least a cent, and medium and fine counts 
from one to two cents, and these conces- 
sions are from previous actual selling 
prices and not from nominal asking 
prices. Cotton dominates the market, 
and as one man’s guess regarding the 
future of cotton prices is as good as 
another’s the same is true regarding the 
immediate future of the cotton yarn 
market. 


Georgia Mill Men Meet 


(Continued from page 61) 


30c. for 10s frame-spun cones. 





annual reports from various officers and 
committees. Mr. Scott described briefly 
the growth of cotton manufacturing in 
Georgia, from 815,000 spindles in 1899 
to 3,195,702 in 1929. 

“Thus, we see that not only is 
Georgia experiencing a rapid growth, 
but that for 1929 her growth in textile 
manufacturing is considerably in excess 
of our neighbors, according to available 
figures,” Mr. Scott said, pointing to a 
list of textile machinery installations re- 
ported for this year. “This makes it 
necessary,” he continued, “for the in- 
dustry to reach out in every direction, 
searching for knowledge, which, when 
applied to our work will enhance its 
value and increase its prospects.” 


Praise Cotton-Textile Institute 


The Cotton-Textile Institute received 
a large measure of praise from the re- 
tiring president, who urged the thor- 
ough co-operation of the mills in the 
activities undertaken by that organiza- 
tion. “The problems which they are 
endeavoring to solve are our problems ; 
they are vital to our industry,” Mr. 
Scott declared, “and the failure prop- 
erly to meet them would be fatal. I 
feel that we owe our profound gratitude 
to Walker D. Hines, president, and 
George A. Sloan, secretary, for the 
work they have attempted to do for us 
through The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
and should congratulate them on their 
accomplishments, and wish them well 
for the future.” 

Following the annual reports of the 
treasurer, D. A. Jewell, Jr., of Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., and the traffic manager, 
C. W. Chears, of Atlanta, the report of 
the secretary’s office was submitted by 
Theo. M. Forbes. Activities in con- 
nection with proposed legislation were 
reviewed, and questions of taxation 
handled by the secretary were men- 
tioned. It was stated that six new mills, 
with a total of 100,240 spindles, had 
been added to the membership of the 
association during the year. 

Co-operation with The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, especially in the campaign for 
new uses of cotton products, as well as 
activities concerning industrial rela- 
tions, credit union banks, safety in tex- 
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tile plants, power rates, schools and col- 
leges, the Cotton Standards Conference, 
and miscellaneous routine matters, were 
reported. 


Resolutions 


The resolutions committee, repre- 
sented by A. W. Harris, president, 
Quality Yarn Mfg. Co., Atlanta, vice- 
chairman, submitted resolutions on the 
following subjects: Promoting the ad- 
ditional use of cotton adoption of a 
revised international calendar with thir- 
teen equal months, advancement of 
research work being conducted by the 
bio-chemistry department of Emory Uni- 
versity for the prevention of anemia 
among mill workers of Georgia, expres- 
sion of gratitude to local officials re- 
sponsible for the hospitable reception 
and visit in Brunswick and St. Simon’s 
Island. These resolutions were adopted 
unanimously by the association. 

Dr. J. L. McGhee, head of the bio- 
chemistry department of Emory Uni- 
versity, in a short talk presented the 
problems involved in research studies 
on anemia and emphasized the im- 
portance of preventing this disease, es- 
pecially among industrial workers. The 
co-operation of textile mills was sought 
in behalf of the research work on 
anemia, in order that additional investi- 
gations could be conducted among the 
mill operatives and their families. It 
was stated that an almost certain cure 
for the disease had been discovered, but 
that the formula would not be released 
until studies had been completed. 

Other informal talks on the morning 
program of the final day were made by: 
H. S. Busby, director of the A. French 
Textile School, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta; Prof. E. C. West- 
brook, cotton specialist, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga.; 
W. M. McLaurine, secretary, American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
Charlotte, N. C.; and Cason J. Calla- 
way, LaGrange, Ga., chairman of the 
new uses committee of the association. 

After the election of officers for the 
1929-1930 term, the new president, 
Clifford J. Swift, was installed in 
office. He expressed his deep appreci- 
ation of the honor extended to him, and 
pledged his loyal activity in the work of 
the association. At the annual banquet, 
D. A. Jewell, Sr., president, Crystal 
Springs Bleachery Co., Chickamauga, 
Ga., and the oldest member in attend- 
ance, presented Mr. Scott, on behalf of 
the association, with a medal in appreci- 
ation of his splendid work as president 
of the organization. 


Downward Price Revision in 
Yarns at Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A downward 
readjustment in the price of carded 
cones was about the only development 
of interest in the yarn market here dur- 
ing the week ending April 27. Prices 
announced by a leading Chattanooga 
varn broker showed a reduction of lc. 


a pound uniformly on all counts of 
carded cones. 

The new price of 10s in carded cones 
is 32 to 33c. while 20s are listed at 344 
to 354c. The reduction was explained 
by the fact that cotton has shown a 
weaker tendency and carded yarns are 
the first to reflect this reduction. 

As a whole the market was dull and 
there were no other price changes of 
consequence. Double extra thrown silk 
is quoted on basis of $5.90 and rayon in 
150 denier at $1.30. 

Sixties two-ply mercerized yarn is 
offered at 87c. while in combed singles, 
18s bring 42 to 43c. and 70s, 77 to 79c. 


British Cotton Yarn Association 
To Liquidate 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—At a meeting of 
members of the Cotton Yarn Associa- 
tion held in Manchester April 16, pro- 
posals for the continuance and reorgan- 
ization of the association were put for- 
ward and discussed, but they failed to 
secure sufficient support and it was de- 
cided that the directors should take 
immediate steps to wind up the associ- 
ation. Further meetings will be con- 
vened at an early date to vote upon the 
necessary formal resolution. 

The association was formed two 
years ago in order to organize spinners 
and to institute minimum prices for 
American yarns. By the imposition of 
financial penalties on defaulting mem- 
bers it aimed to curtail production to 
meet demand and establish basic prices 
below which yarns could not be sold. 
This movement, however, was a failure 
owing to members of the association 
breaking away from the scheme. 

Commenting upon the position the 
Manchester Daily Dispatch in a lead- 
ing article on April 17 states: “In the 
compilation of valuable statistics, in its 
position of intimate contact in trade 
conditions, in its capacity as dispenser 
of information and in several other 
ways the Cotton Yarn Association was 
justifying itself, and it seems a great 
pity that a movement admirably de- 
signed should so soon be added to the 


list of cotton trade failures.” The 
Manchester Guardian wrote in the 
same vein. 
Cosby & Thomas Sell 
in Carolinas For 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 

The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 


have announced that Cosby & Thomas, 
with offices in the Johnston Building, 
Charlotte, N. C., have been appointed 
their sales agents in the Carolinas 
effective May 1. W. C. Henderson, 
who has served this territory effec- 
tively, has been called to the headquar- 
ters office at Chattanooga where he will 
be connected with the sales organiza- 
tion. The Greensboro, N. C., office 
has been closed. 
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Depression in Cotton Waste 


Buying on Restricted Scale at Low 
Level for All Sorts 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is doing more business but on a lower 
level of values. Apart from specialties, 
fine mule cop and Sak. strips, the price 
trend isdownward. Weakness in picker 
and fly which for months have offered 
sentimental support to other grades has 
shaken confidence in the price situation 
and as cotton is less firm the waste 
situation is easier and favorable to con- 
sumers. Whether mills and others will 
buy on a larger scale cannot be decided 
in advance of the event. There is no 
snap or pep anywhere and the immediate 
outlook is far from encouraging. 

The market is not what it ought to 
be but the members of the exchange 
seem powerless to effect any change 
for the better. There has been unques- 
tionably a large over production in the 
cotton industry generally, not only in 
the fine goods but in print cloths as 
well as the coarse fabrics into the con- 
struction of which large quantities of 
waste go. With approximately 200 
mills in the country utilizing nothing 
but cotton waste in some form or other 
there ought to be a much better market 
than there it at the present time. The 
output of comber from New Bedford 
very fortunately for houses specializing 
in the output of this city is showing no 
tendency to expand. New Bedford is 
an immense manufacturing center, the 
home indeed of the fine goods industry 
of the United States. It has been 
estimated that of the 35 million spindles 
in the United States, four million are 
to be found in New Bedford. 

Sellers of cotton waste are more 
under the influence of the daily fluctu- 
ations in cotton than are handlers of 
wastes and by-products of wool as 
related to the wool market. It seems 
useless to go over the same old ground 
that contracts made for the season were 
too high priced; the main thing is as to 


what the market is going to do about 
it. 


If the consuming demand were 
steadier the market could carry all 
kinds of minor troubles, but unfor- 


tunately this is the weak aspect in the 
situation. Spinning stocks all along 
the line favor the buyer. Imports of 
cotton waste into Boston for February 
totalled 321,000 Ib. It is rather sur- 
prising to note that the larger part of 
the import was of high priced waste. 
114.000 Ib. from England at 20.8c.: 


44,000 lb. from The Netherlands at 
17c.: and 54,000 lb. from France at 
16.2c. In low priced wastes Canada 


supplied 22,000 lb. at 4c.: British India 
60,000 Ib. at 2.8c.: Japan 56,000 th. 
at 3.9c. 

Current Quotations 


Peeler comber 


Din dieNsiew oR awe ee eee 164—17 e. 
Peeler strips........... et eae 154—16 ec. 
OS EE eee 154—16 ec. 
Choice willowed fly.............0..0. 8 — 9e. 
Choice willowed picker.............. 64— 7c. 
Ge I sa dicvitac che code cusekas 18 —19 e¢. 
pe ere 5— 6c. 
Spoolers (single)............ ll —1I2 «¢. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 


Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at 
Short. Notic>. 

















GEO. W. PAYNE CoO. 
(Est. 1865, Ine. 1905) 
Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pre CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 











NEEDLES and MACHINES 


of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 


ACME A ACME D 


Revolving Cams Revolving Needles 


Ask those who use them. 


—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
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Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 















SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 
in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE 
With AUTOMATIC TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. in diameter 
of any desired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size 
of cylinders. Also built in sizes from 2% in. to 32 in. in diam- 
eter for the production of a great variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown 
and astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


Improved AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7% in. to 20% in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauge: these measurements being back to back of cylinder 
needles. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatri- 
cals and athletic goods. 











These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 








“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—QOur Motto 





LET US SEND YOU 7=——See diso—— 
FURTHER FAcTS O*SOUDATED TEXTILE 





CRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lakeport, N. H. 


MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1858 












Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 


of fabrics. 











Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent | 
processing. \ 










Let us show 
swatches of 
fabrics. 


results on 
your own 









—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 





MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. . PAT. OFF 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 






Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unqualified successes. 


Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course. 





Toque machines automatically 


stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


4 “LISE 7 —— See cAls 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. CONSOS IMASCD CEXTILE 
Established 1816 


——- CATALOG 
SWEATER MACHINE 
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COTTON 


Cotton Steadies at 18% ce. 


Renewal of Wet Weather 


Promotes 


HE liquidating movement which 

was started by the favorable aver- 
age of weather conditions for the new 
crop start during April, continued until 
on Monday July contracts were selling 
at 18.25 and December at 18.55, repre- 
senting declines of about 2 to 24c. a 
pound from the high prices of last 
March. The market’s firmer technical 
position combined with a feeling that 
favorable features in the new crop out- 
look were being somewhat exaggerated, 
or at least largely discounted, was re- 
flected by rallies later in the week. 
These were checked by the rather sud- 
den development of weakness in Liver- 
pool on Wednesday and prices reacted 
to nearly the lows, but it appeared that 
the decline abroad had resulted from 
the liquidation of one or two large 
speculative long lines and represented 
a technical rather than a fundamental 
condition. As a result the market here 
steadied up again with the rallies pro- 
moted by a renewal of wet weather in 
the South and some rather smaller 
private acreage figures. 


Acreage Estimates 


Evidently the trade is rather far from 
any really definite crystallization of 
sentiment regarding the probable acre- 
age. One private report has been pub- 
lished pointing to an increase of 5%, 
while another trade report and one 
which has been compiled for the last 
20 years or more, placed the prospec- 
tive increase at only 1%. A difference 
of 4% applying to an area of between 
45 and 50 million acres, of course, is an 
important matter. In a general way 
the feeling during April was toward the 
larger estimates of the acreage. The 
talk quite generally has been of 49 
million to 50 million acres, and some 
traders have been coupling this with 
crop possibilities of around 16 million 
bales. 

As a matter of fact the 16 million 
bale view seems quite optimistic as an 
area of 49 million acres with a ten-year 
average yield per acre, would mean a 
crop of about 1514 million bales of 478.5 
lb. net weight. Of course the acreage 
is a matter of importance in determining 
crop possibilities on the basis of mini- 
mum, maximum and average yields of 
the past, but it will be the weather and 
the boll weevil that will decide the 
yield per acre and as the latter has 
ranged from 125 to 182 lb. per acre 
during the last ten vears, it is this which 


Some_ Rallies 


will count for most in the ultimate 


outturn. 
May the Critical Month 


It is considered that May would be 


a particularly critical month in the 
start of the crop this season. The de- 
lays in preparation of soil reported 


during March, have probably been over- 
come during April, with a relatively 
dry warm May some experienced observ- 
ers believe that the crop will get away 
to a brilliant start. On the other hand 
should May prove a wet cool month, 
April optimism is likely to disappear and 
quite as gloomy a view of crop pros- 
pects as those of last March may de- 
velop. This, of course, is only another 
way of saying that as usual it is a 
weather market and its reactions to 
weather conditions are more likely to 
be modified by the technical position in 
futures than by any particular trend of 
events in the trade. As for the latter, 
recent reports of poor business in cotton 
goods at home and in some of the 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week— Closed Net 

Apr. 25 High Low May | Change 
May....... 19.66 19.63 19.00 19.31 —.35 
June....... 19.54 19.46 18.70 18.70 —.84 
i Se 18.96 18.91 18.25 18.56 —.40 
August..... 18.95 18.83 18.43 18.60 —.35 
September.. 18.97 18.85 18.47 18.65 —.32 
October.... 19.09 19.07 18.44 18.74 —.35 
November... 19.05 18.91 18.55 18.80 —.25 
December... 19.15 19.11 18.55 18.87 —.28 
January.... 19.12 19.10 18.57 18.86 —. 26 
February... 19.14 19.08 18.72 18.90 24 
March..... 19.20 19.22 18.70 18.95 25 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, April 26..... 19.75 18.59 10. 23d. 
Saturday, April 27. 19.85 18.68 10.21d 
Monday, April 29... 19.40 18.35 10. 15d 
Tuesday, April 30 19.45 18.42 10. 03d 
Wednesday, May |.. 19.55 18.53 9. 95d 
Thursday, May 2.... 19.65 18.63 10. 23d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


- Stocks——-- 

Prices This Last 

May | Week Year 
ORs ae 18. 40 305,906 308,634 
Mm. ©... 18.53 259,361 345,773 
Mob.. 18.15 19,857 12,107 
Sav... 18.25 26,460 33,674 
Nor.... 18.63 67,008 66,414 
Pee Bsa 19.55 164,008 127,104 
Hous. . 18.40 490,500 507,624 
MR ire a's; 33 18.06 65,717 53,749 
Mem 17.53 175,648 185,347 
St. L. 18.00 17,652 4,045 
L.R 17.65 9,268 11,560 
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markets abroad, are leading to slight 
revisions of estimates of the end-season 
statistical position. These are not par- 
ticularly important, however, and may 
perhaps be summarized to the extent 
that minimum estimates of the world’s 
carryover of American lint cotton have 
been raised from about 4,200,000 to per- 
haps 4,300,000 bales. A difference of one 
or two hundred thousand bales in the 
carryover would obviously count for 
very little in comparison with the grad- 
ual shaping up of new crop prospects. 

Reports from the South indicate a 
moderate demand for spot cotton, chiefly 
from merchants. Conditions abroad are 
not of a sort to promote the building up 
of spinners’ stocks and there has been 
comparatively little fresh demand for 
export or so far as that goes for domes- 
tic consumption. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


Last 

Market April 24 May 1 Change year. Sales 
Galveston... 19.25 18.40 —.85 21.25 5,283 
New Orleans. 19.12 18.53 —.59 21.17 12,237 
Mobile...... 18.85 18.15 —.70 21.10 -430 
Savannah... 19.12 18.25 —.87 21.26 .724 
Norfolk... .. 19.25 18.63 —.62 21.25 2,658 
New York 20.25 19.55 —.70 22.00 2,050 
Augusta..... 18.88 18.06 —.82 21.25 1,431 
Memphis.... 18.40 17.55 —.85 20.70 9,714 
St. Louis.... 18.50 18.00 —.50 21.00. ..,. 
Houston... 19.25 18.40 —.85 21.20 8,679 
Dallas 18.65 17.75 —.90 20.75 5,966 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
RE is thks .90¢ .90F .70t .63 .79 
s.G.M 667 .6357 .S3F .% .59 
G. M.. -35¢ .40t .40 .38 40 
ein ce saan) sO ea an 26 
Wy Bak Bike ee ae” 6d eee ee 83 
Baia cx 60 1.00* 1.25% 1.50% 1.50% 1.63¢ 
S. G. OFF 2.00* 2.00* 2.00% 2.25% 2.44° 
at 3.00* 2.75% 2.75* 3.00% 3.29¢ 
YELLOW TINGED 
Ceti sce 50 .609 .50% .25° 46 
SW 1.00* .90* .75* .75*% 89% 
Dea cnwee 1.75% 1.25% 1.25% 1.50% 1.50° 
Ss. L. M.** 2.50* 1.75% 1.75" 1.88% 2.14¢ 
L. M.**.. 3.25% 2.75% 2.50% 2.88% 2.899? 
YELLOW STAINED 
Pace sees 1.50% 1.25% 1.00% 1.25% 1.30° 
S. 6s 2.25% 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.01% 
"ae 3.00% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.659% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.* 1.75% 1.50¢ 1.50° 1.75% 1.58° 
S. M.*. 2.25* 2.00* 2.25% 2.50% 2.22° 
rc aa wate 3.00* 2.50* 3.00% 3.50% 2.979 


*Off middling. +On middling. 


Venezuela Uses American 
Cotton Yarns but Italian Rayon 
WasuHIncton, D. C.—Cotton yarns 
used in Venezuelan textile mills, are im- 
ported mainly from the United States, 
according to a report to the Department 
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Is production in your weave 
room or knitting room punc- 
tuated by frequent stoppages? 
Have you ever stopped to 
analyze what these interrup- 
tions are costing you—in de- 
lays—in product impairment? 
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When Quissett Yarns are used 
machine stops are negligible. 
We see to that from the time 
of raw stock selection upward. 
Quissett Yarns are strong, uni- 
form, even running. It pays 
to specify these yarns. Lower 
production costs—a more ac- 
ceptable knit or woven prod- 
uct—these are inevitable. 
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Carded and Combedt,Cotton Yarns in al! 
Numbers and Descriptions 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, 
Pimas, and Peruvians. 






Peelers, Sakelarides, 


a 












Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS | 
AND WARPS. | 


Samples and quotations promptly 
furnished. 


SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 








STEVENS YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 jy New York 
Worth St. 2ST fes City 


COTTON YARNS 


Sole American Agents for 


BREDA RAYON 


Regular—Low Lustre—Multifilament 
75 to 300 Denier, Manufactured by 


HOLLANDSCHE KUNSTZYDE INDUSTRIE 
of BREDA—HOLLAND 


Chicago—Providence—Philadelphia—Charlotte 








INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~ COTTON YARNS - {Kni tting 
88 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 


T. J. PORTER & SONS | 
FINE YARNS | 


119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


52 Leonard St., New York 


H.S.RICH & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
& '80-'62 SOUTH WATER st 


PROVIDENCE.R.I. 
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COTTON — Continued 





of Commerce, from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Frederick D. Grab, at 
Caracas. 

In 1928, however, the United States 
shipped only 86,533 lb. of cotton yarns, 
comprising 67,401 lb. of combed mer- 
cerized yarn to Venezuela, while rayon 
varns, used principally in hosiery manu- 
facture, came mostly from Italy, the 
report stated. 


Call for Longer Staples 


Limited Offerings Bring an Advance 
in Basis 


MempPuis, TENN., April 29—Shipper 
demand for middling and strict mid- 
dling 1% and 14 in. staples to fill old 
commitments featured the cotton mar- 
ket here during the week. Limited 
offerings, owing to near-exhaustion of 
supplies, resulted in an advance in 
basis. Strict middling ly in. staples 
brought practically the same prices as 
were obtainable a week ago, notwith- 
standing the decline in contract values, 
while buyers had to pay more for 
strict middling 1}’s than they could 
have been bought for a week ago. 
Indications are that more middling and 
better, li in and better staples were 
sold than can be found and that some 
minor losses will result. 

There was fair inquiry for medium 
grades of 1 in. staples, basis on which 
is about unchanged. Strict middling 
1% in. staples are quoted at 250 on the 
July contract, 1 in. at 450 on and 
14 in. at 1,000 on. More interest was 
exhibited in 48 in. to full inch low 
grades, down to good ordinary, with 
interest in these lengths centering on 
low middling; it is understood that this 
interest, in grades heretofore neglected, 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

April 27 April 20 
10 marketsaverage 18.25 ..... pis fe 
NS oc rs ieee was 18.50 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


BRAN rian Pars tor Date ieee ead A 21.30@21. 60c 
Serres: eee aaa 23. 20@23.65c 
io oan re 


28. 60@29. 00c 


Current Sales 


For Previous Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total -seseee UQGSF 12485 18,520 
F.o.b. included in total... 15,108 10,789 13,875 
10 markets.............. 46,778 44,757 50,804 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts 6,332 3,766 4,721 
Gross receipts 16,343 10,060 21,680 
Total since Aug. 1, net 830,479 641,040 755,923 
Shipments..... 21,339 16,429 30,137 
Total since Aug. 1.. 1,605,999 1,287,458 2,088,501 
Total stock... 184,481 194,584 173,907 
Decrease for week.. 6,996 6,369 8,460 
Unsold stock in hands 
of Memphis factors 57,000 46,000 63,000 
Decrease for week.. 500 Unchanged 3,000 


represents new business, a fair amount 
of which has been booked. 

While sentiment, inspired by new 
crop prospects, at the moment, is rather 
bearish as to new crop deliveries, the 
contrary appears true as to cotton now 
in the bale; the idea prevails that, with 
the possible exception of low grade 
short cottons pulling less than an inch, 
the supply situation is likely to become 
tight before the new crop begins to 
move; some descriptions are already 
well nigh exhausted and the most 
careful combing is necessary to find 
even a few bales. For this reason and 
because of discounts beyond May, 
shippers are offering sparingly and 
usually at prices unacceptable to mills. 
On the other hand, there appears no 
(disposition on the part of mills to make 
sizables purchases. 

Weather conditions during the week 
were more unfavorable, because of 
frequent rainfall, for fieldwork than 
otherwise; plowing and planting was 
suspended over many parts of the belt, 
particularly in sections east of the 
Mississippi River and there was some 
interference in nearly all sections of 
the belt. Low temperatures retarded 
germination and checked growth but 
no permanent harm was done. Washing 
rains may necessitate some replanting 
but, taking the belt as a whole, present 
indications are for less replanting than 
usual. The crop start is fully as well 
advanced as in an average year. Es- 
timates as to the Yazoo Basin range 
from 50 to 65% planted: considerable 
cotton is up and stands are good. 


Staples Sell Better 


Lower Prices Attract Moderate Buy- 
ing of Domestics and Egyptians 


Boston, May 1.—With a net decline 
for the week in futures of approxi- 
mately jc there has been a weakening 
of about 25 points in basis on commer- 
cial to full 14 inch cotton, despite tne 
fact that there has been an increased 
demand for such lengths as a substitute 
for lv inch which now seems to be 
quite as scarce and hard to buy as 
Isz inch. In all of these cottons more 
business has been done on grades lower 
than middling than on middling and 
higher grades, it appearing very evident 
that spinners are looking for cotton at 
a price. In some quarters a little better 
demand is reported for the longer 
staples, and while the supply of these 
is comparatively small it continues in 
excess of the demand. 

Basis for old crop cotton is now 
generally quoted on July, although 
some spinners have switched to October 
and December with shippers recom- 
mending the latter month. Spinners 
may wake up later to find that while 
shippers are recommending December 
for spinner’s hedges they will hedge 
their purchases in October, thus leaving 
December to be squeezed when a favor- 
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able 
ners 
their 


opportunity arrives, and if spin- 
are foolish enough to concentrate 
hedges in the later month. 


Interest in Egyptian Sak. 


A little more interest has been shown 
by the domestic tire trade in medium 
grades of Sak. cottons and by weaving 
and spinning mills in higher grades 
of Sak. This buying has been stimu- 
lated in part by a belief in some quar- 
ters that a moderate tariff duty may be 
reported on Sak. cotton by the Ways 
and Means Committee. The radical 
decline in old crop contracts was, of 
course, partially responsible for this 
buying interest, but it did not spread 
to Uppers. While May Sak. at $33.10 
is off 218 points for the week, the 
November contract at $24.30 is off only 
194 points. June Uppers at $21.50 
shows a net decline for the week of 
102 points, while the October contract 
at $21.90 is off 96 points. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for May-June ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
Rice die ccc aeons 213 to 22ic. 22} to 23c. 
l yy in. to I} in...... 22 to 22}c. 223 to 23he. 
See ale seni nae 223 to 22}c. 23 to 23ic. 
PR ooo) waco wants 25 to 26c. 26 to 27e. 
We Wiese 44 Saws thin, 29 to 30c. 30 to 3c. 


Basis on New York, July, 18. 55c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for May- 
June shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 33.35c., off 0.75c.; Medium 
Uppers, 24.80c., off 0.95c. from April 
24. They report closing prices May 1 
on the Alexandria exchanges as fol- 
lows: May Sak., $33.10, off $2.18; June 
Uppers, $21.60, off $1.02 from April 24. 





Cannon and Cotton Merchants 
in Temporary Quarters 


The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York City and the 
Cannon Mfg. Co. have been forced to 
take shelter in temporary quarters fol- 
lowing the recent fire in the building 
at 70 Worth St., housing both firms. 
The Cannon Mfg. Co. is conducting 
its business for the time being on the 
ground floor of 68 Worth St., while 
the association has its headquarters at 
49 Leonard St., New York. 





Wool Sales in West 


The wool sale at Montgomery Blunt 
& Co.’s warehouse, Mountain Home, 
Idaho, held April 23 resulted in 11 
clips being sold and two others shown 
but not sold. Five range clips, 787 
sacks, sold from 294 to 32%c. 

In the Yakima valley in Washing- 
ton, a number of clips aggregating 
about 300,000 Ib., were sold at prices 
ranging from 27 to 3lc. 
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A Way Out of 


Profitless Competition 


Fabrics made of Bemberg can only be com- 
pared with fine silks that sell for almost 
twice as much—and so far has the miracle 
of Bemberg manufacture progressed that 
now a finer filament than the silk worm 
has ever spun is commercially made of 


Bemberg. 


Manufacturers who are using Bemberg 
have found a way out of the ruck of price 
competition. They are working with a 
textile yarn whose multi-multi-filaments 
give to their fabrics the natural luster, the 
soft feel, the drapability that hitherto were 
found only in the finest silks. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





BRAND YARN 


Bemberg is a trademark of the American 
Bemberg Corporation registered in the 
United States Patent Office to designate 
its yarn, made from dissolved cellulose 
fibres spun into very fine filaments by 
an exclusive stretch spinning process. 
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Criticizes Rayon Differentials 





Price Margins Between Grades 


Too Wide, Producer Says 


A increase in weaver demand for 75 
and 100 denier yarns was reported 
by an important rayon producer this 
week. This factor noted that the manu- 
facturers almost invariably preferred 
second grade yarns in these deniers, and 
he said the demand was so keen that he 
had difficulty in filling orders. 

While discussing the subject, the 
same executive offered some interesting 
thoughts on the way the new yarn 
classification system is working out. He 
said the plan was fine in theory, but 
that it had one serious objection—the 
difference in price between firsts and 
seconds was too wide. In viscose yarns, 
he pointed out the difference is 80c. on 
75 denier, 18 filament, and 65c. on 75 
denier, 30 filament. 

The result of this difference, he 
added, is that many weavers who had 
been buying firsts, have swung to sec- 
onds, precipitating a flood of orders on 
the latter, while the first grades are sell- 
ing comparatively poorly. He urged a 
revision of prices on various of the 
finer yarns, which would narrow the 
gap between firsts and seconds. 

The best thing to do, he suggested, 
would be to increase the price of sec- 
onds, bringing them into a proportion- 
ate competition with firsts. Such a re- 
vision would not lower the bars to im- 
ported rayon, he contended, because the 
price could still be kept below the figure 
quoted by foreign manufacturers. Any- 
way, the same executive added, the 
problem of European competition is no 
longer serious, and the superior quality 
of American yarn, plus a_ slightly 


Viscose Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


450 
600 
900 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 


lower price would serve to meet this 
purpose permanently. 

The rayon market held firm all week, 
with steady buying from both weavers 
and knitters. The broadsilk trade is 
leaning more and more to the finer 
deniers, it was commented, although 
there also is some business being writ- 
ten in the 125s and 150s. The knitters 
placed a fair number of orders for 150s 
during the week. In the coarser yarns, 
production and shipment both were 
normal. Factors said that April had 
been a satisfactory month on the whole, 
though they looked for a decided in- 
crease in business during May. 


Rayon Institute Sends 
Retail Questionnaire 


A questionnaire is being prepared by 
the Rayon Institute of America, Inc., 
to be sent to one thousand of the stores 
in the second group throughout the 
country—stores that come a close sec- 
ond to the best in the Metropolitan 
center but would rank first in smaller 
cities—in the hope of getting the most 
practical information possible. 

Such questions as: What is the ad- 
vantage of rayon over silk as a textile? 
Has transparent velvet been made a 
staple? What customer advantages 
would a separate rayon department 
have? Has the average customer been 
informed of the fashion importance of 
rayon? Is rayon being sold as rayon 
in the ready-to-wear departments? Does 
the customer realize that the combina- 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 


35...$3.50 $3.25 125...$1.60 $1.25 
2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
1.70 SOs cc kee 1.20 


100....2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 


Denier First Qual. 


$1.30 


Second Qual. 
$1.20 


-Cuprammonium Process 


Fila- Fila- 
ment. Price ment Price 


RTP 112....$2. 40 
wia's: pra pee 2.30 
eee 3.50 RODS. «sada 
Sako ere SAP ks eae 
Petia cee 


Den- 
ier 
150 
180 
240 
300 


Den- 
ier 
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tions of rayon with silk, cotton, wool 
or linen are additions to the beauty of 
the fabrics?—these and others will be 
put before the heads of stores, and the 
information gleaned from the answers 
will be used to measure up the suc- 
cess of the campaign the Institute has 
been carrying on, and to aid them in 
their future work. 


New Rayon Thread 
On the Market 


A new rayon sewing thread, made 
of the Viscose Co.’s “Durafil” rayon 
yarn, which is known as the Lilienfeld 
process yarn, has been placed on the 
market by the Corticelli Silk Co., and 
Belding Heminway Co., in two new 
threads, it was announced. The Cor- 
ticelli spool is known as “Sunglo” and 
the Belding Heminway thread as 
“Texto.” The marketing of the new 
rayon thread is the outcome of many 
months of experimentation. Accord- 
ing to executives of the Viscose Co. 
the exceptional feature of the rayon 
thread is that it has special strength 
and holds this strength whether wet 
or dry. 


Rayon Waste Easier 


Available Domestic Stocks Increase, 
and Spot Shipments Reported 


The delivery of fair-sized stocks of 
rayon waste from domestic plants to 
rayon waste dealers brought about an 
easier condition in the rayon waste mar- 
ket, this week. There was no great 
rush of buying, but there was an in- 
crease in the call for spot and early 
shipments. Traders said they were able 
to meet this demand to a limited extent. 
Generally speaking, however, the waste 
factors were reluctant to make immedi- 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier 


Rayon Waste 


Open bleached waste 

Open unbleached waste 

Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)....... 
Colored thread waste 

Colored clips 


Converted Rayon Waste 


Bleached tops $0.623-$0. 
Unbleached tops 58 .6 
Bleached noils 

Bleached garnets 

Unbleached garnets 

Colored garnets.............0.... 


. 26- 


38 | 
-, 
a. 
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S New York stores feature fabrics of 


CELANESE 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Romance and Glamor in 


Arabian Night Prints 


Ali Babe ond the 
Forty Thieves 


Aleddin and His Lemp 
Sindbad the Sailor 
Beaury and the Beast 

The Magic Carpet 

The Fifteenth Night 
| The Story of the 
Second Sealouk 
The Story of the 

Third Saclouk 


The Arabian Night Prints were created by Erlanger, Blumgart & Co. 
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on Celanese Ninon 


Te you have tried to imagine a dress with the 
glamor and romance of an Arabian Night tale. You 
can make this a reality if you fashion a frock from these 
colorful prints. Eight of the most famous of these oft- 
told tales are interpreted on lovely Celanese nimon. Ex- 
clusive with Macy's in the Metropolitan area, they are 
attractively priced only $1.98 a yard (39 inches wide) 
The woman who has a flair for the picturesque, the 
woman who likes to be a bit different, the woman who 
insists upon smartness — all these will find inspiration 


in these glorious prints. 


MACY'S 


34h STREET AND BROADWAY 








YARNS 


Nznon, 
of all-Celanese Yarn, 
is a smart fashion 


at Macy's 


Tae new Arabian Night Prints 
on a ninon of all-Celanese Yarn were 
selected by Macy’s for their first 


presentation in New York. 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and 

articles are made of synthetic 

products manufactured exclusively 

by the Celanese Corporation of 

America, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
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RAYON — Continued 





ate delivery; they explained that the 
stocks on hand, though larger than they 
had been for some weeks, were still 
small compared to the demand. 

Prices held firm all week, and the 
market tone was confident. One leading 
waste dealer reported a steady, though 
small, influx of orders. A good part of 
this business was in futures, he stated. 
He told of writing orders through June 
and into July. 

The easing of the market developed a 
haggling tendency among converter- 
purchasers, waste factors said. Here 
and there, efforts by converters to 
secure reductions were reported. For 
the most part, these attempts were met 
with a firm refusal by waste traders. So 
far as could be learned, there has been 
no price-cutting. Open bleached waste 
is selling well, traders said, and some 
factors stated that they had difficulty 
in securing enough of this grade to fill 
orders. 


E. C. Harrington New Dupont 
Advertising Manager 


The Dupont Rayon Co. announces 
the appointment of Edward C. Harring- 
ton, advertising agency executive, as 
advertising manager, succeeding the late 
Theodore R. Dantz. Mr. Harrington 
has assumed his new duties at the 
Dupont offices in New York. He has 
had broad training in the advertising 
agency field, having been associated 
respectively with the George Batton Co. 
and Calkins & Holden. 


Kohorn Secures Another Rayon 
Plant Contract 


Oscar Kohorn & Co., of 
Germany, have secured contract for 
construction of, and _ installation of 
equipment in, new plant for Franco- 
German Rayon Co. The arrangement 
was concluded between the Kohorn 
concern and the Le Franc Patents Co., 
of Paris, France. 


Chemnitz, 


Appointed Penna. Agent for 
Erie Dyeing & Processing Co 


Twaddell & Cleave, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, have been appointed sales 
representative for Philadelphia and the 
Pennsylvania territory for the Erie 
Dyeing & Processing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, rayon yarns bleached and dyed, 
cones, tubes, spools, etc. 


Army to Open Felt Bids 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, 21st & Oregon Ave., 
will receive bids May 6 to supply them 
with 15,000 yds. gray interlining felt 
72 in. wide to conform with specifications 
415-4-1381. 


Brandwood Rayon Undercuts 


MANCHESTER, Eng., May 2—Viscose 
rayon produced on the Brandwood sys- 
tem by Atlas Artificial Silk Processes, 
Ltd., is to be marketed at 15% under 
standard rates for equal qualities. 
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AYON NOTES 
FROM EUROPE 


Special to TEXTILE WORLD 


HOLLAND 


The shares of the British company 
known as “Atlas Artificial Silk Pro- 
cesses, Ltd.,”’ are being introduced on 
the Amsterdam Bourse. The company 
is owner of the British and certain other 
rights in the ‘““Brandwood”’ patents. 

. ¢ 2 

Dr. Hartogs of the Dutch Enka Co. 
has recently expressed his views on the 
position of rayon. In the course of this 
interview says the Amsterdam Corres- 
pondent of the London Financial Times, 
Dr. Hartogs said that the fall in prices 
of inferior products brought about a 
fall in prices of the better qualities. An 
additional adverse factor is the depres- 
sing influence of the temporary slack- 
ness in the textile industry, especially 
at weaving mills. The decline in price 
has however stimulated demand, which 
has brought about a considerable decline 
of stock and a remarkable increase of 
unexecuted orders, particularly marked 
in the case of Enka factories. 

x ok x 

It is reported, though not confirmed, 
that Th. Bernsen is leaving the Dutch 
Breda Co. Th. Bernsen is one of the 
leading lights of the European rayon 
industry and it is possible that the 


rumor contains some germ of truth. 
FRANCE 

Good trading in acetate silk is re- 

flected in the results of the Tubize 

Francaise, which company showed a 

profit of Fr. 20,067,694 against Fr. 


690,725 in 


is proposed. 


1927. <A dividend of 7% 


* * * 

It has been decided to grant facilities 
for the temporary duty free admission 
into France of fixed quantities of rayon 
yarn to be wound on spools or cops for 
“reflottage,” dveing, sizing or twisting. 


London Sales Open Steady 


The opening of the London wool sales 
Tuesday was a rather dull affair and 
on the whole no criterion of what may 
occur later. A poor selection was 
shown, so much so that few if any prices 
were cabled over on merinos. The fea- 
ture of the sale was the firmness shown 
in crossbreds. With the exception of 
the 56s which was off one half penny 
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from the previous closing all of the New 
Zealand crossbreds were unchanged 
from previous closing. Merinos in the 
grease were off par to 5% but some of 
the scoured wool was 5% higher. Con- 
tinental buyers were the chief support- 
ers of the market. There were 8,831 
bales on the catalog of which 86% were 
sold. 


Program for Textile Research 
Council Meeting 


The Textile Research Council will 
hold a luncheon meeting at noon of 
Friday, May 24, at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., where the joint 
convention of the American and Na- 
tional associations of cotton manufac- 
turers will be in progress. The follow- 
ing papers will be presented and dis- 
cussed by members: 

“The Development of Rayon as an 
Illustration of Research Methods,” by 
W. F. Edwards, Director of Labora- 
tories, U. S. Testing Co., New York. 

“Quantitative Relation between Spec- 
tral Reflection of Textile Dyeings and 
the Amount and Kind of Dye Used,” by 
William D. Appel, Chief Textile Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
m4. 

“The Influence of Moisture on the 
Strength and Elastic Properties of Cot- 
ton Yarn,’ by Charles F. Goldthwait, 
Industrial Fellow, Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Council extends a cordial invita- 
tion to anyone intevested in textile re- 
search work to attend the luncheon 
meeting and reservations may be ob- 
tained by addressing Charles H. Clark, 
Sec.-Treas., Textile Research Council, 
65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Active Woo] Machinery 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced sta- 
tistics on active and idle wool machin- 
ery for March, 1929, based on reports 
received from 861 manufacturers, oper- 
ating 1,054 mills. This is exclusive of 
11 manufacturers, operating 15 mills, 
who failed to report for the month. Ac- 
cording to reliable textile directories for 
1928, these nonreporting mills are 
equipped with about 1,992 looms, 119 
sets of woolen cards, 110 worsted 
combs, and 188,881 spindles. The re- 
porting mills operate 79,135 looms. 
6,734 sets of cards, 2,658 combs, 2,240,- 
934 woolen spindles and 2,498,628 
worsted spindles. Percentages active 
follow: 


Looms ae 


1 
r 


Spinning 
Spindles 


Reec 


Than 


50 In. Reed 
Space 


50 In. 
Space 


Less 


Carpet and 
Rug 
ets of Cards 


Wider 
Combs 
Worsted 


Woolen 


Sg, 


er cent active of total number of machines 
Mar., 1929 59.6 59.4 65.9 75.9 71.4 74.6 66. 
Feb. 1929 59.4 60.2 65.1 74.9 69.1 73.3 66. 
Mar., 1928 55.4 64.8 66.9 75.2 68.3 73.2 62. 
Per cent active of total hours (maximum single-shift 
capacity) 


3 
3 
a 
a 
P 


-onN 


Mar., 1929 66.6 59.6 68.7 86.0 81.9 82.7 67.7 
Feb., 1929 68.5 58.7 66.6 85.3 84.3 81.6 68.7 
Mar., 1928 57.3 56.9 68.3 79.2 69.8 76.4 60.9 
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The Sealed Steel Strapping 


122 


LOGEMANN 


ummm Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic (mmm 


Presses 





Baling 


From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 


But— 





Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 


a . i —— See Also—— 
We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paraffined 
Strap 


makes the best 
Textile Shipment 


The Signode Tensional Steel Strapping System with its 
rugged quick acting tools and strong clean parafhned 
strap, is best for all types of textile shipments. Remark- 
able dollar savings, reduction of freight costs, reduction 
in volume, and elimination of pilfering are a few of the 
outstanding advantages. 


Call for demonstration or let us send you a sample seal 
and general catalog No. 15T. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2622 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, all 


forms of nailed strapping, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag fasteners, 


ete. Write for general catalog. 
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NATURAL a CON VERT! ED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


4 | * 


@ RAYON? 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


% 
%, 
Prompt—E fficient—Reliable. 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 E. 11th St., 
New York 


Stuyvesant 
2375, 
2376 





-CHATILLON — 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM, Inc. Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 





R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 


. SPUNRAYARN 


Oo ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representatives: 
N Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 





Tn 


RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS 
TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
antl IMATUAHSLSCUUUUNNUAUUUUNONOUERELLOURSUAQAUDBANSUUUNONQNUUENOLAUUGGUUOQUEEONUUEONUUUEONGUUENNNONUOUNONOUUUMORAUUUOUOGUOUUNOOUOOUCONNyuuUeNOQORS 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 





Knitters in Market 
For Thrown Silk 


Hosiery Factors Buying Fairly Well, 
But Otherwise Trade is Quiet 
This Week 


Fair trading on high-grade yarns, 
with lower-end numbers moving more 
slowly was reported in the thrown silk 
market this week. Broadsilk weavers 
bought rather hesitantly, the chief in- 
terest being shown by hosiery knitters 
some of whom placed good-sized orders 
for spot shipment. However, accord- 
ing to the throwsters there was no 
great amount of buying done. 

The trade looks for a general lull 
for a few weeks; this is attributed to 
the hesitancy which always precedes a 
new silk crop and the uncertainty 
among broadsilk weavers who are wait- 
ing to get the reaction to their fall 
openings. Broadsilk mills will not push 
their production to its maximum until 
after the fall showings, and therefore 
will not be in the market for more than 
hand-to-mouth business. Such at least 
is the reasoning of the throwsters. 

Certain yarns are scarce both in the 
American and Japanese markets, it was 
remarked. All yellow silks are at a 
premium in Yokohama, according to 
advices just received; the shortage is 
especially felt in yellow 20/22s. 
Thrown silk prices held steady all 
week. 


Exchange Members Favor 
10-bale Trading Unit 


The plan to change the unit of sale 
on the floor of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange from five to 10 bales, has 
been approved by the members of the 
Exchange, by a vote of 53 to six, it was 
announced. 

The board of governors of the ex- 
change, at a recent meeting, accepted 
the report of the special committee 
which had studied the problem and 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in iaies. ; 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in a. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.. 
Japan crepe, : thd. sp. crack on bobbins 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins. 


Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 


Tussah tram. 2 end on cops 

Hosiery tram, 3 thd. ineea MES «63560 0s-:s 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 
ee eS Ss 
RRCMOES SERN BORG os icons os co eceviacs 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


4.55 62/1 





referred final action to the members of 
the exchange. 

The board of governors of the ex- 
change announced Wednesday that trad- 
ing in the ten-bale unit will begin on 
May 27, with June the first month 
to be traded in and the following 
months up to December. Trading in 
the old five-bale contract will cease on 
Dec. 27, and until that date both con- 
tracts will be traded in. 


Spun Silk Trade 


Continues Steady 


Business is Fair, with Spot Buying 
by Silk and Woolen and 
Worsted Factors 


A tone of quiet confidence, with busi- 
ness fair though not exciting, featured 
the spun silk market during the week. 
Woolen and worsted factors were in a 
buying mood, and they placed numerous 
small orders here and there, spinners 
reported. Tub silk weavers also were 
in the market; the latter bought exclu- 
sively on a spot basis, the yarns going 
into the manufacture of summer fabrics. 

There was some complaint among 
spinners at the current prices of silk 
waste, which they said were cutting into 
profits. However, they were hopeful 
that business would soon become more 
active, bringing a volume that might 
make up for the higher cost by reducing 
overhead. There is no difficulty in get- 
ting the necessary waste, it was re- 
marked, the sole objection being as re- 
gards prices. 

Discussing the spun silk situation 
generally, traders said the outlook was 
very satisfactory. The effects of 

“Sports Silk Week” are beginning to be 
felt, though the full benefits of this pro- 
motion will probably not show until fall, 
it is believed. Considerable significance 
is attached to the growing interest in 
fabrics made of spun silk and rayon 
mixtures. 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 


(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15....$ 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX. la 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15..... 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15.. 

Japan filature, best ae 13/13... 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 

Canton filature, new style, 14/16... 
Canton filature, new style 20/22... 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon........... 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 
Grand XX (White) 20/22 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22 <a 
Crack (White) 20/22........... 


UUM NW aU 
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April. 

May 
June..... 
July. . 
August 
September 
October. 
November... 
Deceinber... 


number of bales, 
$2,613,450. 


Raw Silk Market 


Trend Uncertain 


Approach of the New Season 
Finds Raw Silk Operators 
on Market Hesitant 


The last week was a period of un- 
certainty in the raw. silk market. 
With the approach of the new season, 
manufacturers are growing cautious; 
the demand for futures dropped per- 
ceptibly several times during the week, 
and the call for spot shipments rose 
slightly. The week opened strong, with 
the market steady, and buying active. 
The demand slackened on April 25, 
bringing prices a shade downward. 
The latter part of the week registered 
several fluctuations, and when the 
week ended the market found itself 
slightly weaker, with a set-back of a 
few cents on most quotations. 

The general tone of the trade re- 
mained confident, however, as the cur- 
rent lull is more or less of an annual 
proposition. There was enough busi- 
ness available to keep the wheels turn- 
ing, and raw silk traders said they 
would be glad if things kept their pres- 
ent pace until the new season. There 
is much speculation in the trade re- 
garding the new crop. One point on 
which importers appeared to be gen- 
erally agreed was that 20/22s will be 
more plentiful next season. It was ex- 
plained that the Yokohama filatures 
have increased their production of 
20/22s to meet the growing demand 
for these grades. 

The trade generally anticipates an 
increase of 3 to 5% in the crop yield, 
according to several New York factors 
who were interviewed this week. One 
of the bases of this reasoning was that 
the Japanese Government has increased 
its annual distribution of cocoon seed 
10%, the traders stated. 


Saltex Looms, Inc., 
resumed ' operations 
amiable wage 


Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 24 after an 
adjustment. 


National Raw Silk Exchange 


Close For the Week Close Net 


Month Apr. 24 High Low Apr. 30 Chg. 


++. 2uuwuv 
pbs euwnw 


April 24 to April 30—Total contracts, 786; 
3,930; 


total 
total approximate value, 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 





| Office and Wills Dhornton, R. TF. | 
| 
i. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 
SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED and 
wooLeN YARNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


Minerva Yarns 


Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 


P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS | 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 


French Spun Worsted Merino 
BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone 4366 Worth St 


presentatives 
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FALLS YARN MILLS 


Woonsocket | 
R. I. 


Incorporated 
04 


Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 
Yarns 





Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. I. GRUNDY CO, INC. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; 
also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 
Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


0. J. CARON 


W orsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
For Weaving 


Woolen and YARNS and Knitting 


Merino 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 


Commission Work 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS | 


For Knitting and Weaving | 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut 6t. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—-Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; 


; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 








WORSTED YARNS 





Men’s Wear Yarns Active 


Lower Prices and New 
Goods Business Factors 


PHILADELPHIA. 

EDIUM wools have been sagging 

during recent weeks while finer 
grades have been steady. This is in 
contrast to conditions earlier this year, 
when fine wools were the weakest, de- 
clining while medium continued steady. 
The situation in the raw material mar- 
ket is being reflected in yarns and 
buyers of half blood and fine yarns are 
operating with more confidence, while 
outerwear manufacturers, large users of 
medium grades, are postponing pur- 
chases where possible and in many in- 
stances are not taking delivery as 
specified on contracts placed two 
months ago. 

There continues to be an active call 
for yarns from the men’s wear trade 
and a good volume of gray and mixture 
yarns has been taken by this group 
within the week. One sale called for 
200,000 Ib., of 36s, going to a New 
England manufacturer, being one of the 
largest taken by a Philadelphia dealer 
for many months. Local men’s wear 
manufacturers are taking 25 to 50,000 Ib. 
lots for delivery during the next two 
months. 


Lower Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers have received a larger 
volume of goods orders and having 
little yarn bought ahead have been com- 
pelled to come into the yarn market im- 
mediately to cover. Several have 
bought in advance of goods orders, feel- 
ing that fine wools had declined far 
enough to place yarns spun from that 
grade upon a bargain basis and they 
have covered more yarn than goods 
orders in hand warranted. 

Where a spinner will accept 5c. under 
the going price a sale of fair size will 
result from men’s wear trade. Spinners 


of Bradford spun mixtures are selling 
on the basis of $1.95 for 30s and quot- 
ing this count at $2, below which few 
will go. French spinners are holding 
this count at $2.05, although there have 
been sales ten cents lower, for short 
stock, while several spinners will go to 
$1.974 for a large order. 

The heavy-weight season to date has 
been a satisfactory one so far as volume 
of yarns is concerned, but a poor one 
from a spinners’ standpoint in regard to 
prices and margins. There has been 
more price-cutting on mixtures this 
year than before, due to the entrance of 
several new spinners to the mixture 
field. After the initial price-cutting 
there is now a fair degree of stability 
to that section of the market at the pres- 
ent time and this having an effect 
upon buyers who are operating with 
more confidence than at any time this 
year. 

The first quarter ot this vear has seen 


iS 


the largest amount of single knitting 
yearns in the history of the worsted 


yarn business go to outerwear manu- 
facturers. Bathing-suit manufacturers 
have been the largest consumers of this 
type, buying the yarn dyed and coned. 
Spinners in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
are running on these orders at the pres- 
ent time, but state that they are receiv- 
ing little new business, due to the fact 
that bathing-suit manufacturers are 
completing orders for their early mer- 
chandise and the future depends upon 
duplicates. If these do not materialize 
in volume then this demand will dimin- 
ish until August, when manufacturers 
begin operations on 1930 goods. 

There has been a fair demand for 
yarns to go into jersey cloth used to 
make ladies’ suits with which they sell 


(Continued on page 129) 


Price Cutting Again 
Disturbs Top Market 


Extremely Low Quot: Quotations on Some 
Merinos Suggests a “Short” 
Position in Wool 


Boston.—The top market is not by 
any means out of the woods, and while 
the demand for deliveries on old con- 
tracts is satisfactory, the intense compe- 
tition for new business is productive of 
price-cutting expedients that tend to de- 
moralize the efforts of those who are 
endeavoring to stabilize the top indus- 
try at or near current wool cost. In 
the attempt to get business, extremely 
low quotations are being made on 
merino tops for both Bradford and 
French spinners. Some offerings have 
been so low as to raise the presumption 
that the topmakers cutting values so 
keenly are apparently taking a “short”’ 
position on the assumption of lower 
wool values in the near future. 

The field of demand seems to be more 
restricted than generally believed. Only 
a few concerns relatively are placing 
new business. Knitting interests have 
placed fairly substantial business during 
the week in lows $s blood and 5s tops. 
Men's wear manufacturers have , bought 

} blood, 58s, 48s and 46s. The quota- 
tions following this market, based for 
the most part on actual wool cost’s, are 
to be considered nominal, as most of 
the business by the price-cutters is ta ken 
slightly below the lowest prices quoted. 

The noil market maintains a fairi'v 
firm tone. The volume of business put 
through to the mills is in limited quanti- 
ties only. Demand is confined almost 
exclusively to the merino tops ranging 
from choice 58s to half blood, the sev- 
eral qualities of fine noils, domestic and 
Australian, produced in the American 
mills, and Cape noils imported from 
Bradford. In colored noils there is a 
restricted demand for the fine recombed 
around 85c. for choice lots. Camelhair 


(Continued on page 129} 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (36s).......... $1.15 -$1.26 
2-16, low com. (36-40s)..........1.20 - 1.25 
2-20s to 2-24s, low } (44s)...... 1.25 - 1.30 
2-208 to 2-268, bid. (46-488) ...1.373- 1.424 
2-268 to 2-30s, } bid. (48s)......1.474— 1.523 
2-308 to 2-32s, bid. S. A. (46s) 1.45 = 1.50 
2-32s, + did. (48-50s) Ss kiwee ewes .524- 1.55 
2-208, ¢ bld. (56s)..............1.62§- 1.65 
re ree 1.674- 1.70 
2-360, § bid. (56e).............. 1.724- 1.75 
eee 1.70 = 1.72% 
BOR 6 CR so ccccccccceces lege @ Uoeee 
i. te -- 1.80 - 1.82% 
2-50s, high 4 bid. (64s)......... 1.97$- 2.023 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.05 = 2.10 
PO I CI oso oe bv wcceesies 2.45 - 2.50 


French System 


20s, high, a pee. (50s) . . errr 
po OS ere $1.60 -1.624 
ye eee 1.65 -1.673 
Ce eee 1.72§-1.773 
30s, fine warp (66-70s)..... 1.824-1. 873 
40s, 4 bld. (60-64s)............ 1.85 -1.90 
NINN 6 ors 5.50 6.kWie Se dein' 2.073-2. 123 
NE icici Raw bie vc-ewne 2.40 -2.45 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208 low, $ bid. (44s).......... $1.23 
2-18s to 2-20s, 4 bid. (50s)... a 423- 1.474 
ro RS See 1. 474-1. 50 
pe | eee 1.52}-1.55 


2-20s, ¢ bld. (56s) 
2-20s, 4 bld. (60s) 


eeore reese eess cose 


French Spun Merino White 


WO MI ckcciccweececuenidsddceaes : 
NE  ovin5s 5 6-914'o. ok wea weaaewees ; 

Mo Ny cat oe OCTET OO COT OT ae 
NS iielnes cule cuimenee eens doles 1.05 
Prices at Bradford, Eng 

s d 
PO reccns dia cadangewmnees eae 
PURI x tear 96a KOS AORN KS 2. oe 
PE ois seccwictennccewsnwanegs 4 3 
PRs bah dine odearuntbeeadesds 5 I 
PU FOERE ai ie cnn baw Rede wee 6 
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LANE 
CANVAS 
BASKETS 


Have established an enviable rep- 
utation among mill men for econ- 
omical and uniformly satisfactory 


performance. 


OBLONG STYLE 


Made also square. Some _ are 
perforated for steaming. Others 
mounted on sturdy casters. All 
are perfectly smooth inside. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 


Standard for 30 years. 


ROUND STYLE 


All Lane baskets built on spring 
steel frame with flexible eye 
joints. The yielding quality of 
this construction prevents bending 
or breaking. 


—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED 


W.T. LANE & BROS., Manufacturers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





consistently proved in 
practical service... 


EVILBISS leadership in the spray system industry rests 

squarely upon service to the user. DeVilbiss spray- 

painting outfits have a recognized position in mill 
maintenance because they save money for the owner in 
many ways. Our new catalog of DeVilbiss spray systems 
suitable for your use will reveal how exactly DeVilbiss has 
anticipated the requirements of your painting problems. A 
copy will be sent to you promptly on your request. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 
236 sega Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


s and Service Branche 
San Francise 


DeVilbiss 2 


Spray-vsrsine System 


Direct f 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


actory representatives in all other territories 
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WA iy The Years Go 
i 4 Pitter Patter Over 
i Maple Floors 


LD Father Time has one of his most 
persistent foemen in maple floor- 
ing. To be sure he “gets it” in time but 
that “time” is usually reckoned in terms 
of a decade or more. 


“Chief Brand’ Maple Flooring has been 

specified by a host of mill men. It is con- 
sistently high grade—cut from the most 
enduring stands of maple. Its economy is not 
that of first cost, which after all isn't economy 
at all—but in the added years of service it gives 


as flooring. Why not get a quotation on what 
you would need—today? 


| KERRY & HANSON FLOORING C? | 
onan saiaien 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Wool Imports Near Year’s Peak 





May to August Maximum Period For Domestic 
W ool Receipts But Contracting Unusually Behind 


Boston. 


ie BOM the Australian ports of Bris- 
bane, Adelaide and Sydney there 
arrived during the week into Boston 
about 6,000 bales of merino wool. They 
were chiefly for manufacturer’s ac- 
count and marked for quick transit to 
several places in this state and in Rhode 
Island. It is not unlikely that much of 
this wool was bought on a level that 
would bring its real mill cost to that of 
similar domestic wool, possibly below in 
some cases. From the New Zealand 
centers there came in 2,800 bales, the 
larger part consigned to a large wool 
and top-making house. 

Total arrival of foreign wool into 
Boston for year to date is approximately 
56,000,000 Ib., as compared with 
53,000,000 Ib. in the similar period last 
year, a gain of 3,000,000 lb. During the 
last six weeks the difference between 
imports this year and last year into Bos- 
ton have been constantly narrowing, and 
if this goes on much longer Boston im- 
ports will tend to approximate re- 
stricted imports of a year ago. Phila- 
delphia has made the greatest gain in 
imports for year to date. 

On the assumption that the domestic 
wool market would be sustained by 


steady mill demand on the one hand and 
by the moral certainty of a higher tariff 
on the other hand, imports of wools 
into the United States have shown a 
considerable increase over a year ago. 
The domestic wool market, however, 
has faded away week by week, nor is 
there any tangible sign that the bottom 
has yet been reached. It is said by 
some in close touch with the situation 
that very little of the imported wool 
brought in on consignment or as specu- 
lative purchases can be sold at this time 
without a loss. 

The first four months of the year in 
the Boston market are featured by the 
arrival of about 60% of the total im- 
port of foreign wool for the year. In 
the following four months, May to 
August, receipts of domestic wool from 
the West are at their maximum, ap- 
proximately 68% of total receipts for 
the year. The table herewith shows the 
situation over the past three years: 


Imports Domestic Wool 
Jan.-April May-August 
sees 58% 73% 
|. Sree 60 70 
ae 65 63 
The necessary inference from the 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


above showing is that from now on im- 
ports, having reached their maximum, 
will decline; to be followed by greatly 
increased activity in the wool district 
in the matter of receiving and grading 
domestic wools. 

The wool district is shot through with 
all kinds of difficulty and there is more 
real uncertainty than at any other 
period for year to date. That the duty 
on wool will be lifted in a moderate way 
seems highly probable and banking on 
this domestic wool growers are asking 
higher prices than eastern buyers are 
willing to pay. Unless there should be a 
much larger domestic demand for wool 
and strong to advancing prices in the 
primary centers and in London; a higher 
wool tariff will give little help to 
domestic wool growers in the selling of 
their 1929 clip. 

A general indifference features the 
contracting season. In Idaho during 
the week two Boston houses secured 
about 200,000 lb., which in a clip esti- 
mated to produce 18,000,000 Ib. is noth- 
ing very startling. At the first sealed 
bid sale of wool at San Angelo, Texas, 
all bids being too low the wool was 
withdrawn. California and Colorado are 
said to be the only States where any 
considerable contracting has been done 
in unshorn wools, but the California 
claim covers only about one-seventh of 
the approximate clip of 24,000,000 Ib. 
In Oregon practically no wool has been 
either sold or contracted. Growers are 
asking 36c. with dealer’s bids ranging 
from 28 to 32c. 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Texas and California 


$1.00 -$1.03 
so 


Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 


BeNiee seta wwsess och Ras $1.05 -$1. 
98 = 1, 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


Staple fine 

Staple fine 3 bld 

Fine and fine medium 
blood 


Mohair—Domestic 


Best carding $0.48 -$0. 
Best combing .65- .6 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey fair, average $0.43 -$0. 45 
Cape firsts -45- .48 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Buenos Aires: 
CO eer 
5s, 36-408 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. | 
China Filling Fleece........ 
Szechuen ass’t 

Cordov 

Scotch 


. 254- 
.27 - 
36 = 
41 - 
41 - 
.38 - 
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SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 
$1.23 -$1. 

Fine colored......... 1.03 1.05 
Thread White Worsted— : - 
.63 
Thread Colored Worsted— 

Fine two-ply 

+ blood, two-ply 
Card— 

Fine white 

Medium white.......... 


Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
Coarse light 


Fine dark 
Fine light 


. 48 
. 30 


a 
32 


083-$0.094 
06- .07 
21 - 


12 - 
10 - 
1 
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ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned Product 


for the Textile Trade 


bringing out the many natural qualities 
that tend to make Calf Skin the Ideal 
Roll cover. 


Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 


We have had over 60 years’ experience 
in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN @& CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Representatives for the South 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
101 Augusta St. Greenville, S. C. 


MURDOCK Bobbin Holders 


- We now make a holder with 
especially constructed Lugs 
for holding the 


Automatic Bobbin 
alsothe Regular Filling Bobbin 
having 1 3/16 inch head. 

If you are using automatic 
bobbins let us send you a set. 


Write us regarding all matters 
pertaining to bobbin holders, as 
we make many kinds, and are 
sure we can be of help to you. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Thirty Years 
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“BALING PRESSES 


For Every Purpose-Get Our Propositiong 


-ECONOMY BALER CO% 


HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


Hercues ExTRACTORS 
ROM the smallest to 
the largest size. This 

quality extractor is made 
for Silk, Cotton, Rayon 


and other textile fabrics— 
also for laundry work. 


HARING & STEPHENS CO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th St. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Tel. 


Sherwood 6342, 6343 


—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——-CATALOG—— 













FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. | 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new woolen clippings 
ready for the picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 





WASTE CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents- 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 











IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our 
bobbin holder fits perfectly. We spe- 
cialize on the Combination Holder for 
both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Wool Substitutes 
Meet Slow Market 


Woolen Rags Generally Easier—Re- 
works and Good Mill Waste 
Inactive But Firm 


Boston.—Reworked wool men are 
awaiting some favorable turn in the 
situation. They are much less interested 
at the moment in what the tariff may 
bring forth than in the general sluggish- 
ness shown by woolen manufacturers in 
placing additional orders for recovered 
materials. Manufacturers are feeling 
their way to what they hope will prove 
a firm basis for profit-making opera- 
tions, and are carefully scrutinizing 
stocks, prices and prospective require- 
ments; but at the moment are very slow 
in placing new business in reworked 
materials and in old rags. 

The mills of the country use directly 
a larger volume of rags and clips than 
do the reworked wool manufacturers 
and their attitude is an all important one 
for the rag grader. Whatever buying 
is being done at this time is on a gen- 
erally lower basis than that of a month 
or six weeks ago. Reworked wool men 
are making fairly steady deliveries on 
old contracts and are not without confi- 
dence that a little later on renewed life 
in the woolen branch of manufacturing 
will stimulate business in substitutes 
and rags. 

The woolen rag market shows a 
rather general downward drift. Mixed 
rags are obtainable in some places at 
114c. or even lower and most of the 
sorts graded out are easier than they 
were. Rough cloth is firmer than mixed 
sorts and for the worsted sorted out of 
this collection there is a very fair de- 
mand at firm prices. Imports of woolen 
rags into Boston for February totalled 
770,000 Ib. England supplied the larg- 
est amount of 486,000 Ib. at 36.6c.; Bel- 
gium 48,000 Ib. at 13.8c.; France 59,000 
lb. at 41.4c.; Germany, 62,000 Ib. at 
3lce.; The Netherlands, 54,000 Ib. at 
12.2c.; Canada, 11,000 lb. at 47.2c.: 
Australia, 18,000 lb. at 30.4c.; Japan 
22,000 Ib. at 5c. 

Some waste dealers are bullish on the 
situation, but little has materialized to 
date to afford any basis for such senti- 
ment. A higher tariff on wastes ought 
to lift prices, but whether this will be 
the near-future reaction or not is un- 
certain. Unless there is a good mill de- 
mand a revision upward in waste rates 
will have little immediate effect. 

With a dull to weak wool market 
dealers in wool wastes are having a 
difficult time of it in attempting to per- 
suade mills to pay firm prices. The 
market is more of a specialty propo- 
sition, particularly in colored stuffs. 
Rayon waste may also be mentioned, but 
here again the demand for rayon tops 
has subsided somewhat and the demand 
for open bleached waste from this 
branch of manufacturing is less keen. 


When woolen mills receive orders for 
fabrics they usually have to come into 
the market with a rush and they are still 
following the stream-line policy of limit- 
ing their stocks of raw materials and 
fabrics to a minimum. Some of the 
specialties are strong. Fine colored lap 
and single colored threads are steady at 
high prices. Imports of wool waste into 
Boston for February totalled 224,000 lb. 
Shipments from England amounted to 
173,000 lb., at an average price of 59.3c. 
per pound. From France came 25,000 
lb. at 75.4c. and from Germany 11,000 
lb. at 43.8c. Smaller consignments 
arrived from Australia and Belgium. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended April 27, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 


April 27 1929 1928 


Domestic......... 957,000 21,561,000 24,900,000 
WOR css occes 2,818,000 54,596,000 51,427,000 
EN 5 o5-.0h0's.0 3,775,000 76,157,000 76,327,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





Boston.. .... 2,818,000 54,596,000 51,427,000 
Philadelphia. . ae re 1,297,000 32, 472, 000 20, *059. 000 
New York........ 2'410, 000 30, 725, 000 20, 967.000 

rs «cues 6,525,000 117,793,000 92.453,000 


Worsted Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 125) 





light-weight sweaters to match. French 
spun yarns have been largely used in 
these lines, there being an especially 
active call for 2-40s, half blood, from 
these manufacturers. 

Sweater mills are taking 2-20s in 
limited amounts, outerwear manu- 
facturers in general postponing large 
buying until they see how far the de- 
cline in medium wools will go. Spin- 
ners are endeavoring to hold prices and 
thereby widen their inadequate margins. 
Manufacturers are not only refusing to 
buy in quantity, but in many instances 
have delayed acceptances on old con- 
tracts, being able to buy these yarns at 
present at lower prices than old con- 
tracts were placed. 

This has resulted in an uneven situa- 
tion so far as quotations are concerned, 
many spinners holding for their former 
price, $1.474 for 2-20s, 50s, while it is 
possible to buy a good grade in that 
count at $1.424, there being reports of 
sales as low as $1.40. Spinners quoting 
$1.474 state they are selling only small 
lots, while those selling at $1.42} state 
that while business is not active there 
is sufficient to keep them running at 
their former rate. Spinners of outer- 
wear counts are running at about 60% 
full time at present. 
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Progress is being made in bringing 
additional spinners into the Wool Insti- 
tute and that organization has begun to 


function so far as spinners are con- 
cerned. It is reported one of the first 
steps that will be taken will be to stand- 
ardize grades and place the spinning 
field upon a common basis in this re- 
spect. This does not mean individual 
spinners will change their grades, but 
that these will be registered. This may 
correct one of the worst ills of the trade, 
that of low quotations disturbing the 
price structure. In many instances low 
prices are for lower grades although the 
latter point is infrequently emphasized. 


Wool Top Market 


(Continued from page 125) 





noils move to consumers on a wide 
range of values, according to quality of 


material. 
Noils Firm 


declining wool market is not 
much affecting the noil situation at this 
time. But what may occur in a month 
from now unless the demand picks up 
may be considered another story yet to 
be written. It cannot be said that there 
is any broad market for these com- 
modities. Manufacturers of broadcloth 
who are large consumers of fine noils, 
will show their fabrics this month and 
following the opening the market ex- 
pects a resumption of fairly good busi- 
ness in this type of wool substitute. 

Imports of wool noils into Boston for 
February amounted to 423,000 Ib. As 
usual England supplied the largest 
quantity, 341,000 lb. at 88c. per pound. 
Germany sent over 56,000 Ib. at 70c.; 
France 23,000 lb. at 83c. and Australia 
4,000 lb. at 68c. per pound. A number 
of consignments arrived from Bradford 
during the last week: 230 bales of white 
wool noils; alpaca noils 30 bales; silk 
noils, 106 bales; camelhair noils 38 
bales. In addition to the noils thera 
were 44 bags of camelhair tops and 1J 
bales of alpaca tops. 


The 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston, Nominal 





Pe aes dc wanwestacdanent * 28-$1. 30 
Half-blood (60—62s)................- . 28—1.30 
pO er eee 123-1 ae 
— PEN wiikevacsedaseas 1. 18—1.19 
Es wads y-cip aunakwelededu 1.10—1.12 
High + a Mite tie wcicdieewamcas 1.08—1.09 
ei ae hae aaa hoe slaiencewentias 1.05—1.07 
eon k MR eee co cnecalwawe 1.00—1.01 
OO i ON ie Miiiw ia e ieee wrdewsvces 93— .99 
tt ee Oe eee ee 87— .8g 
FOG Bs I IN cis osc cic cccsccsece 85— .84 
Noile—Boston 
Msi ata da Aimy ah Ride eee eh ae e erecs $0.90-$0.92 
NR ila oS otpinaideiadate ams . 83 . 85 
Ne ha vec cana eeeaes .73— .78 
— i blood -65— .70 
Low { blood.......... .60— .65 
— he ae sreaid asada nea ee .55— .58 
Denar ncie sid ais: ban Balbo uta are ms hs sede 53— .55 
a Se eh ata St cre tes a ee ae 50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (April 26) 
BN Me se aha, aac esac ope ecco 46d 
I os. 6G ceneig a kad es oun eo0u 433d 
Half-blood ee eer 4id 
Half-blood low (58s)................ 38d 
Three-eighths Son SPP o cae waence 33d 
Quarter-blood (50s)................. 274d 
CHUMP BIO cciccccaccccnccces 234d 
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Simplicity and Durability 
Coupled with Efficiency 


Needed replace- 
ment of parts 
more generally 
manifests itself 
while machines 
are in use — 
when they are 
most needed. 


Only those fully 
acquainted with 
dye house prac- 
tice and the cor- 
rosive action of 
chemicals used 
can be expected 
to safeguard 

customers in this respect. Nor is it unimportant that moving 
parts be designed without regard for the time required to 
make needed repairs. 


All our parts that are susceptible to wear are machined | 
separately. They are all interchangeable, are all readily | 
accessible and replacements can be made in a very few 
minutes. 


For skeins and loose or Raw Stocks 
of every description 


Inc. in 1914 


WALKER & DAVIS, Inc. 


Valetta & Coral Sts., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Price, quality, an 
delivery are assure 


From our advantageous connec- 
tion abroad we receive an un- 


interrupted supply of uniform 
quality 


Formic Acid 
85% and 90% grades 


Better results in certain types of acid- 
dyeing, plus greater economy. 


Qo. Qu 


Adequate stocks at 
favorable prices always 
available for immediate 
shipment. 


Write Industrial Chemicals 
Division 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


A Popular 


WARP 
DYER 


Warp dyeing requirements are 
most exacting. Nobody knows this 
better than the makers of the Re- 
liance Warp Dyeing Machine. The 
result is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 
particulars. 


RELIANCE 
MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


High Test Gas 
is purer and produces better results. 


The 


aBNdO 


uality and Service 


are purer and are designed specially 
for treatment of textile fabrics. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 
THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 





FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 


Whatever the per- 
formance you demand 
in extraction 
there’s a Fletcher type 
to meet your every re- 
quirement, efficiently, 
economically and 
profitably. 


FLETCHER WORKS 


FOAMERLY SCHAUM & UHLINGER 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 




















*’Tetrakierol”’ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Recommenaced for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 













Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Chemical Show Next Week 


Over 400 Exhibits at Grand 
Central Palace, New York 


"yTHE opening of the Twelfth Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries at 
2 p.m., on Monday, May 6, at Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, will be 
one of the outstanding events of the 
year in this field. The exhibit will con- 
tinue through the week, which will be 
featured by meetings, lectures, etc., on 
chemical subjects. 

This Exposition has become a feature 
in industry and is not alone a clearing 
house for the chemists and engineers in 
the sense of comparative value of the 
products, practices, and chemical en- 
gineering developments, but permits the 
prospective purchasers in the field to 
make direct comparisons of the products 
in which they are interested. 


Diversified Exhibits 


The 400 various exhibits of chemi- 
cals, machinery, equipment for handling 
raw and finished products, instruments 
of precision and control, and the various 
sections and divisions of the Exposition 
will have a large percentage of exhibits 
that are new and should attract much 
attention from the visiting chemists, 
engineers, and industrial executives who 
attend the Chemical Show for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the latest in the 
chemical industrial field. 

There are Students Courses under 
Professor W. T. Read of the Texas 
Technological College. These courses 
are divided into two sections. The first 
course is for those who have had ele- 
mentary chemistry but no training or 
experience in chemical engineering and 
deals in a clear simple manner with unit 
operations and equipment. The second 
course includes lectures of more ad- 
vanced nature on unit chemical engi- 
neering operations and is primarily in- 
tended for advanced undergraduates, 
graduate students, teachers of chemical 
engineering. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will display investigational work by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Agri- 
cultural Economics, Animal Industry 
and Entomology. The Department rep- 
resentatives in attendance will discuss 
with visitors the work of the Depart- 
ment. 


Meetings Scheduled 


An interesting feature of the Exposi- 
tion will be the program of the Techni- 
cal Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry which will be given Wednes- 
day, May 8, at 2 p.m. under the chair- 
manship of secretary R. G. MacDonald. 
Seven papers will be presented. 


The American Institute of the City of 
New York will hold a luncheon meeting 
Saturday, May 11, to be known as “The 
Chemistry in Industry” meeting at Ho- 
tel Commodore. 

Dr. C. E. K. Mees, of Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., will speak on 
“What Chemical Research Means in 
Building Big Business”; Dr. W. E. 
Emley, Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. on “The New Industry Cre- 
ated in Making Xylose Sugar from 
Cottonseed Bran’; H. E. Howe, Editor 
of Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 
on “Dollar Value of Chemical Re- 
search”; Dr. Arthur D. Little, A. D. 
Little, Inc., on “What Chemistry 
Means to Business.” 

The Sixth Annual Chemical Indus- 
tries Banquet at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Thursday Evening, May 9, will be held 
under the auspices of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the American Chemical 
Industry. The guest speaker will be 
Colonel William J. Donovan, formerly 
of the U. S. Department of Justice, 
Washington. 

Collaborating in this banquet are the 
following scientific and technical organ- 
izations: American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, American 
Chemical Society, American Electro- 
chemical Society, American Institute of 
Chemists, American Leather Chemists 
Association, Chemical Warfare Associa- 
tion, Chemists’ Club, Compressed Gas 
Manufacturers Association, Societe de 
Chemie Industrielle, Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry, Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Association, Techni- 
cal Association of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, and Chlorine Institute, Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association, Sales- 
men’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry. 


South Central Chemists are 
Meeting May 4 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Quarterly ses- 
sion of the South Central Division, 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists will be held in Chat- 
tanooga the evening of May 4. Contrary 
to the usual plan the meeting will be 
held in the club house of the Chat- 
tanooga Golf and County Club. 

The division meeting is held in Chat- 
tanooga about four times a year, but 
the session is usually held in a down- 
town hotel. The meeting brings about 
100 men to conference at which their 
problems will be discussed. 
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Application for British 
Dyestuffs Import Licenses 


In 1928 


During 1928, 7,051 applications for 
British dyestuffs import licenses were 
granted, out of a total of 7,528 received, 
according to Trade Commissioner H. S. 
Fox of London. The table shows the 
number received and granted during 
each month throughout the year as fig- 
ured by the Chemical Division of the 
Department of Commerce : 


Referred 

to British 

Applica- Applica- Makers of 

tions tions Similar 

Month Received Granted Products 
Jan. 590* 531 38 
M5 6-8 0. Vina 659 617 52 
March 686 654 31 
April 583 550 37 
May 588 552 31 
June 548 503 39 
July. 703 656 53 
(| aaa 529 483 36 
Sept. 575 546 36 
Oct.. 773 713 62 
Nov 665 633 30 
Dec 629 613 27 


Southern Representative for 


Carbic C. & C. Co. 


M. M. Campbell, Greenville, S. C., 
graduate of the Clemson College Textile 
School, has been named southern rep- 
resentative of the Carbic Color & 
Chemical Co., with offices in that city. 
This concern is handling the dyestuffs 
of Durand & Huguenin, European 
manufacturers. 


Apex Chemical Co. Moves its 
New York Offices 


The Apex Chemical Co., Inc., is now 
occupying its new offices at 225 West 
34th St., New York City. The com- 
pany moved on April 30. The new 
offices provide larger space at a central 
location. The plant is at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J. 


BUSINESS NEWS 





Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Opens 
Warehouse at Cleveland 


To provide facilities better to serve their 
increased trade in the East Central States, 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
announce the establishment of a warehouse 
at Cleveland, Ohio. The company has 
leased 1,600 square feet of floor space for 
the storage of stock for quick deliveries. 
A complete line of standard motor control 
equipment and wiring devices will be avail- 
able for immediate shipment. 

The territory to be served by these new 
facilities includes Cutler-Hammer’s entire 
central sales district consisting of the States 
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Many Mills are 
Paying Weavers 
by the Pick 







—and This Book 
Tells How it is done 


ANY mills are adopting the Pick Method of Weaver 

Wage Payment because of its many advantages in 

accuracy, improved production control, incentive to 
weavers and superior quality of production. 


If you are responsible for efficient production in your mill 
it will pay you to investigate the Pick Method as against the 
cut mark or yardage method. Write for our book explain- 
ing the Pick Method and Productimeter Pick Counters. 


DURANT MFG. COMPANY 
643 Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Southern Representative: GEO. P. DAVIS 
Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


New England: DURANT MFG. CO., Leo. A. Nourie, Mgr. 
36 Garnet St., Providence, R. I. 


a" 
Sy ee 


es 
More Satisfied Workers! 

During the “warm-spells” when produc- 
tion is apt to “lull” let your employees 
drink from Rundle-Spence Sanitary 
Fountains. Every drink is cool and 
clean. 

Sanitary above all. Lips never touch 
the R-S nozzle—it’s protected by walls 
on three sides. The slight slant stream 
prevents water from falling back upon 
the jet. 


Let us send you a copy of our illustrated 
catalog. Write for it today. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


67 Fourth Street —— See cliso 
: ; CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Milwaukee, Wis. ——CATALOG—— 








Gits Bros. 


Yo 


Better Oil Cups 





Our new No. 23 Catalog is ready for distribution. 
It contains 372 styles and sizes. 
Send for your copy. 


Gits Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hawthorne Sta. Chicago 








Of What 
Does This 
Remind You? 


UPPOSE that you had on hand 

when your first tap was broken a 
commercial device built specially to re- 
move the broken pieces of tap, a com- 
mercial device not a home-made article, 
would you not have saved a great deal 
of time? 





WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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of Ohio and West Virginia, the’ province 
of Ontario, western New York and Penn- 
sylvania and sections of Maryland, Indi- 
ana, Tennessee and Kentucky. Sales offices 
for the district are located in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 


Irico Fuse Co. Moves 
New York Office 


To take care of increased business, and 
for better general service, the Trico Fuse 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., maker of 
Trico fuses and fuse pullers, has moved its 
New York Division Sales Office to 41 
Park Row, New York City. 


Alvey Has New Location 


for New York Office 


The Alvey Mfg. Co., designers and man- 
ufacturers of Amco conveying machinery 
has announced the removal of its New 
York office to the Bush Terminal Sales 
Bldg., 130 West 42nd St. where it will 
occupy suite 1501. 





D. L. Hurlbut Opens Office 
In Chattanooga 


Don L. Hurlbut has opened offices at 511 
James Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. 
Hurlbut, who is widely known among the 
southern textile manufacturers, is now rep- 
resenting Harry Schwartz, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Stetten Dryform Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Refractories Co. 
Appoints Cuban Sales Agent 


General Refractories Co. has appointed 
Woodward & MacMillan, Edificio Metro- 
politana, Havana, Cuba, as sales agent for 
Cuba, Guatemala, British Honduras, Hon- 
duras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Trinidad and Jamaica. This new 
sales representation will result in prompt 
service of refractories in these Central 
American countries. 


Wm. F. Corbett Represents 
Robert Reiner, Ine.. 
in Pennsylvania 


Wm. F. Corbett, sales executive, is now 
connected with Robert Reiner, Inc., selling 
agents for Seyfert & Donner, Germany, 
and manufacturers of the Reiner hosiery 
machine, of Weehawken, N. J., it is an- 
nounced. Mr. Corbett will represent the 
Reiner company in the Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory. Executives of the Reiner organi- 
zation said they were especially well satis- 
fied with the results of the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition in Philadelphia; they stated that 
they have written $500,000 worth of busi- 
ness since that show. 


New Chicago Office for Units of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


On May 1, the Chicago district and cen- 
tral division offices of various units of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. moved 
to the new 40-story Carbide and Carbon 
3uilding at Michigan Avenue and South 
Water Street, Chicago. 

Units of the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. which will make this new building 
their Chicago home are: The Linde Air 
Products Co., The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc.. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., Oxweld Railroad 
Service Co., Union Carbide Sales Co., Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., National 
Carbon Co., Inc., Haynes Stellite Co., J. B. 
Colt Co. and Acheson Graphite Co. These 
various subsidiaries of the corporation man- 
ufacture oxygen, acetylene, acetylene gen- 
erators, cutting and welding equipment, 
carbon products, batteries, flashlights, 
chemicals, cutting tools, and a number of 
other products. 

The building itself is an architectural 
masterpiece. The tower, beginning at the 
twenty-third continues to the fortieth story 
and is here surmounted by a fifty foot 
campanile which forms the building’s shin- 
ing apex. It employs free use of color in 
its exterior design. 


New Chicago Offices for 
Johns-Manville 


The Johns-Manville Corp. announces the 
removal on May 1 of its western division 
headquarters from South Michigan Avenue 
and 18th Street, Chicago, to 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, (the southwest corner 
of Michigan Avenue and South Water 
Street), Chicago. 

The new offices, occupying larger space 
required by the expansion of the business, 
are located in the Carbide and Carbon 
building, telephone Franklin 9500. 


James W. Cox. Jr.. 


Forms Partnership 


Effective May 1, the business of con 
sulting engineer and specialist hereto- 
fore conducted by James W. Cox, Jr., 
at 320 Broadway, New York, was taken 
over by a partnership composed of 
Mr. Cox, George Fuller and H. W. 
Mauersberger, the firm being entitled 
Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger. The 
partnership will continue the business 
under the same policies as have guided 
Mr. Cox during his ten years activ- 
ity in this direction. However, the en- 
larged organization will permit the ren- 
dering of a more comprehensive service 
to the textile trade on technical prob- 
lems in mill, laboratory and develop- 
ment work. 

Both Mr. Fuller and Mr. Mauers 
berger are graduates of Lowell Textile 
Institute. The former was with Mr. 
Cox five years ago, and prior to that 
time was associated with J. P. Stevens 
& Co., New York. After leaving Mr. 
Cox, he went with the Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., as 
assistant to H. R. Fitzgerald. He has 
just resigned from that position to be- 
come a partner in the new firm. Mr. 
Mauersberger has been with Mr. Cox 
for the last six years, and during the 
latter part of that period was prin- 
cipal assistant. 

Mr. Cox established his business in 
the belief that there was a place in the 
textile industry for an organization of 
trained and experienced textile men 
who could assist mills and _ finishing 
plants in solving their. technical trou- 
bles, make improvements in methods 
of manufacture or processing, stand- 
ardize machine operation and process- 
ing, do development work in mills, and 
maintain a laboratory for analysis and 
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testing, not only for mills but for com 
mission houses, converters, etc. He 
has done work in about 150 mills, pro- 
duced varied lines of fabrics, and han- 
dled problems for about 200 other tex- 
tile concerns in all branches of the 
trade. His work in practical manage- 
ment in textile mills has extended be- 
vond this country to Canada, Mexico, 
Australia and Sweden. Mr. Cox states 
that his business has grown to such 
an extent that he was not able to han 
dle it without additional assistance and 
therefore decided to take Mr. Fuller 
and Mr. Mauersberger into partner- 
ship. 

The new firm has taken over the 
assets of the old business and will con- 
tinue to have its offices at 320 Broad- 


way, New York, as for the last ten 
vears. 
OBITUARY 
J] 
John J. McGrath 
John J. McGrath, head of the firm of 


the same name at 1338 N. Front St., and 
one of the leaders in the local waste trade, 
died at his home in Melrose Park, Pa., 
April 22 at the age of 70 years. He had 
been identified with the waste business in 
Philadelphia for more than 40 years and 
was widely known among manufacturers 
in all sections of the country. He was a 
member of the Manufacturers Club and 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


R. D. Jones 


R. D. Jones, aged 60, for 20 years super- 
intendent of the Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, 
Ala., died at a hospital in that city April 
24, following a long period of ill health. 
Mr. Jones went to Eutaula from Concord, 
N. C., in 1909 to accept the position which 
he has held since. He has been one of the 
city’s most progressive citizens, having 
served many terms as a member of the 
city council, and was also chairman of most 
important of the civic committees. 





Matthew H. Kohlrausch 


Matthew H. Kohlrausch, manufacturer 
and inventor, died at his home in North 
Billerica, Mass., on April 18, aged 70 
vears. Before his retirement in 1910, Mr. 
Kohlrausch had been employed in the dye- 
ing department of the Talbot Mills in 
Billerica for 33 years. He invented a ma- 
chine for cloth scouring and organized the 
Kohlrausch Mfg. Co. to manufacture it. 


Frank L. Bader 


Frank L. Bader, aged 56, president of 
the Milwaukee (Wis.} Wadding Comfort 
Mills, died at his home in Wauwatosa. 
Wis., following a short illness. Several 
years ago, Mr. Bader, with his brother, 
Arthur C. Bader, organized the Milwaukee 
Comfort Wadding Comfort Mills. 


Peter W. Raymer 


Peter W. Raymer, aged 51, superin- 
tendent of the Utica (N. Y.) Knitting 
Co., Mill No. 1 for the last 19 years died 
at his home in that city on April 28 after 
an illness of more than one vear. 
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ROYLE PIANO MACHINES 


FOOT OPERATED POWER OPERATED 


For over 4 dec- 
ades card cut- 
ters and manu- 
facturers have 
standardized 
on Royle Piano 
Machines for 
cutting jac- 
quard cards. 
Royle Piano 
Machines are 
available forall 
standard and 
special scales 
and in a vari- 
ety of styles. 
We solicit your 
inquiries. 


[Us i 
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Se 


—— See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——-CATALOG—— 
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PIANO MACHINES REPEATERS 






Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinder 





Here is 
Woolen and 
It employs the basic princi- 
B. S. Roy over sixty years ago 
when he completely revolutionized the method of 
grinding cards. 


‘This machine revolutionized card grinding. 


the latest development of the Roy 
Worsted Card Grinder. 


ple discovered by 


Specifications of the 1929 Roy Improved Steel Shell 
‘Traverse Grinder sent with catalog sheet on request. 
Advice on grinding always promptly and cheerfully 
given. 


A 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


B.S. ROY & SON CO. 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS., 


Rov 
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A Complete Service 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


(CUR long experience in serving the Canadian 

textile industry in all its branches—mill 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, W. ater Recti- 
talon ae r Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 


W. J. Westaway Company 
LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 





Roving Tubes 
Slubbing Tubes 
Pirns 
Warpers’ Bobbins 
Silk Pirns 


Send us samples of what you want 


We shall make Samples in exchange for 
them and cheap prices. You will be 
satisfied with our manufacture. 


Wirtt. Papierlackwarenfabrik 
J. Lumpp K.—G. 


Founded in 1892 


Tubingen (Germany) 


Commission agents desired 





USEFUL CATALOGS 





Boiler Water. 
Corp., Elgin, Illinois, has issued a 12- 
page booklet entitled “Control of Boiler 


The Elgin Softener 


Water Concentrations.” It discusses 
water, the properties of impurities, etc., 
also control equipment. Several illus- 
trations add to the interest and value. 
Another publication recently issued by 
this company is entitled “Reducing Hard 
Water Waste” and discusses the Elgin 
zeolite softener. 
* * ok 


Unit Heater. A bulletin published by 
the L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., New York, 
outlines briefly the history and develop- 
ment of unit heating, and shows the 
essentials necessary for good factory 
heating. The publication contains de- 
scriptions, engineering data and informa- 
tion on Wing “Featherweight” unit 
heaters, together with illustrations of 
numerous installations. 

a 


Unit Heaters. Erie Heating Systems, 
Inc., Erie, Pa., have issued a two-color 
folder on unit heaters for industrial 
buildings. Principles of operation, con- 
struction, and capacities are discussed. 
Numerous illustrations show installa- 
tions in offices, workrooms and ware- 
houses. 

* * k 

Roller Bearings. The latest publica- 
tion issued by The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, Ohio, entitled ‘““Wher- 
ever Wheels and Shafts Turn,” covers 
the general subject of the application of 
Timken bearings to automotive, railway, 
and industrial equipment in some detail. 
Some of the sections relate specifically 
to applications in which textile readers 
will be interested. The book contains 
information on bearing mountings and 
installations which should be of impor- 
tant value to engineers. 

* ok Ok 


Hydrogen Ion Control. The La Motte 
Chemical Products Co., Baltimore, Md., 
have issued an enlarged edition of their 
“A B C of Hydrogen Ion Control.” It 
is a combination of text book and cata- 
log and contains the following sections: 
Introduction; The Meaning of Hydrogen 
Ion Concentration; Applications; Mate- 
rials and Equipment; Special Chemi- 
cals; and Materials and Equipment for 
Water, Sewage and Industrial Waste 
Analysis. 

* * k 

Steel Castings. The Lebanon Steel 
Co., Lebanon, Pa., has issued a folder 
on the importance of dependability 
in castings. Illustrations show views 
of equipment in oil fields, also views of 
the company’s plant at Lebanon, Pa. 

* * * 

Truscon Buildings. Standard steel 
buildings that are available for imme- 
diate delivery from stock are described 
in a bulletin issued by Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. It is ex- 
plained that these buildings are fire- 
proof, and have steel windows, doors 
and roof which may be insulated to pre- 
vent heat loss and condensation. It is 
pointed out that these buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected. 

* * * 

Azoflavine. A leaflet calling attention 
to the production of Azoflavine R R A 
has been issued by General Dyestuff 
Corp., New York. This type dyes a 


redder shade of yellow than the so-called 
Indian yellows and is recommended as 
a shading color for the production of 
tans, olives, and browns on woolen 
goods. Directions for dyeing are given 
and recommendations for use on silk 
and silk-wool unions. 
* * * 

Welding. An eight-page booklet en- 
titled ““Oxwelding Pressure Vessels” has 
been issued by The Linde Air Products 
Co., New York. It gives the ex- 
perience gained in the construction of 
over 200 pressure vessels, and stresses 
the value of procedure control. Numer- 
ous illustrations add to the interest and 
value. 

* * * 

Speed Adjustability. Reeves Pulley 
Co., Columbus, Indiana, has_ issued 
an attractive booklet entitled “The Mod- 
ern Need for Infinite Speed Adjust- 
ability.” It discusses conditions in fif- 
teen nationally known factories and 
describes the methods by which prob- 
lems in speed regulation have been 
solved. There are many interesting 
facts for the manufacturer and the 
engineer. 

x x Ox 

Boilers. FE. Keeler Company, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., are sending out a 24-page 
booklet entitled “Double Duty Boilers.” 
Features of service and as an investment 
are discussed. Views of actual installa- 
tions show the adaptability of this type 
of boiler for many purposes under vary- 
ing conditions. 

* ok * 

Budget Control. The use of the bud- 
get in business is carefully discussed in 
a new 36-page book issued by Ernst & 
Ernst, New York, under the title of 
“Budget Control—What It Does and 
How to Do It.” The publication shows 
how the budget can be used by manage- 
ment to make operations successful. 

* oe ok 

Automatic Pressure Control. A new 
bulletin which features “Trustworthy” 
automatic pressure control has been is- 
sued by the Fulton Sylphon Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The publication shows the 
expense of relying upon the human ele- 
ment for regulation, shows how the 
equipment described has been used by 
numerous concerns, and gives particu- 
lars of various types of constructions 
illustrated. Attention is called to the 
freedom from repairs, the long life, and 
the continuous operation of the proc- 
esses. 

* a * 

G-E_ Publications. 
1031A describes and illustrates Type 
AW resistor arc welders. Bulletin 
GEA-408A is devoted to electric heat- 
ing equipment for industrial ovens. 
Bulletin GEA-874C takes up Type WD- 
200A arc welding. Bulletin GEA-876B 
discusses Type WD-400A arc welders. 
These various publications explain and 
illustrate the various products, what 
they are devoted to, and give valuable 
information on range of uses. 

* * * 

Wool Handling. Eavenson & Lever- 
ing Co., Camden, N. J., have issued a 
timely and interesting booklet entitled 
“Service in Wool Handling.” It is in 
the form of a discussion between a mem- 
ber of the wool trade and an industrial 
expert. The main subjects taken up are 
the work of the Wool Institute and the 
need for more co-operation among man- 
ufacturers and purchasers of wool goods. 
This publication is well worth the at- 
tention of mill men and others inter- 
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ested in wool and worsted manufac- 
turing. 
af * * 

Humidity. The Standard Engineering 
Works, Pawtucket, R. I., have issued a 
leaflet entitled ‘“Humidity—How It Af- 
fects Paper.” Much of the discussion 
applies equally well to textiles. Some of 
the subjects taken up are higher grade 
work and lower production cost, curling, 
buckling, cracking, shrinking and static 
electricity. 

ok * * 

Lubricating Devices. General cata- 
log No. 23 has been issued by Gits 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Chicago, and is devoted 
to oil cups and lubricating devices. Full 
size illustrations, together with sectional 
drawings, dimensions, and detailed de- 
scriptions of the 372 styles and sizes 
listed make this a complete presentation 
of oil cups and lubricating devices. 

ok * * 

Monorail Systems. A 128-page cata- 
log of industrial monorail systems for 
overhead lifting and carrying has been 
issued by The Louden Machinery Co., 
Fairfield, Iowa. The flexibility of this 
equipment and the savings in time, labor, 
space and expense are discussed. Scores 
of dimension prints and illustrations of 
actual installations are given. 

* * * 


Transformers. Wagner Electric Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo., has issued a new bulle- 
tin, No. 161, containing instructions for 
the installation and operation of power 
and. distribution transformers. The 
bulletin consists of 20 pages, and goes 
into detail regarding not only the in- 
stallation and operation of transformers, 
but also their construction. 

x * * 


Rotary Pumps. A new catalog, No. 
54, has been issued by Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill., covering Trahern 
rotary pumps. The publication is pro- 
fusely illustrated with typical installa- 
tions which show the wide field of rotary 
pump usage. Capacity and horsepower 
performance curves are given. 

x * * 

Hydraulic Press. A 24-page booklet 
entitled “The Hydraulic Press” is being 
sent out by the Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. Several interest- 
ing articles discuss the use of hydraulic 
presses in various industries. The book 
is well printed and illustrated. 

* * * 

Nickel Steels. The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., New York, has pub- 
lished a “Buyers’ Guide” giving authen- 
tic information on established sources 
of supply for commonly used _ nickel 
alloy steel products. The list of con- 
cerns given should prove of practical 
value to industrial executives. 

* * * 

Temperature Control The Fulton 
Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has 
issued a 48-page booklet entitled “Tem- 
perature Control in the Dye House.” 
Sections are devoted to cotton, wool, 
silk and rayon, and the value of accu- 
tate temperature control in the processes 
for these different materials is discussed. 

* * * 

Tanks, Filters, Mixers. The Alsop 
Engineering Co., New York, has issued 
a six-page folder showing installations 
of glass-lined tanks, filters and mixers 
in prominent plants. The folder also 
shows a complete line of portable elec- 
tric mixers, and a new glass-lined elec- 
tric mixing tank that has important 
improvements. 
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